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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of March 26 


Press release 175 dated March 26 


Secretary Dulles: Since I last met with you, I 
have been to two important international confer- 
ences. The first was the conference of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Council, which was held in Can- 
berra, Australia, and then more recently, the 
Bermuda conference with the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Secretary of the United Kingdom. 


- Both of those conferences have been important, 


useful, and I think one can use the word “success- 
ful” conferences. I would be glad to answer ques- 
tions about those conferences or any other matters 
that you want to question me about. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, as a result of the talks with 
the Prime Minister at Bermuda, do you expect a 


| closer joint effort in the intelligence and planning 


fields between the United States and Britain? 


A. We do not plan to have any substantive 
change in that respect. We have, of course, for a 
long time had an association with the United 
Kingdom and Canada and with the Nato organi- 
zation, particularly in relation to such matters as 
an alert if there should seem to be a danger of a 
Soviet attack. The Nato alert arrangement re- 
lates primarily to an attack, you might say, from 
the East, and the Canadian and U.K. arrangement 
to a possible attack from the polar area, from the 
north. There was some discussion about review- 
ing and perfecting some of these alert arrange- 
ments, but that is the only understanding on the 


_ matter that took place. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is it correct that your under- 
standings or conclusions or agreements, whatever 
the proper word may be, were set down on paper 
and initialed at Bermuda? 


A. There was no understanding put down on 
paper at Bermuda except a procedural one for re- 
furbishing, you might say, or reviewing the intelli- 
gence arrangements which we have concerning 
alerts. 
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Q. That is, there were no understandings, for 
example, on what policies the two Governments 
might pursue in the Middle East under various 
contingencies depending on the Hammarskjold 
mission in Cairo? 


A. No, although in the course of the long, exten- 
sive talks which we had and particularly some in- 
formal talks that took place, particularly in the 
dinner and evening sessions, we talked about a 
great variety of subjects, and I believe those things 
were touched upon, but they did not lead to any 
agreement. 


Q. That is, to written agreements? Nothing 
that was committed? 


A. No. I would stick by my original language. 


Q. In other words, each Government has its own 
position and not the same position on what it will 
do under these various possible contingencies? 


A. I would say that the exchanges of views that 
took place were useful, I think, in making it 
likely that there would be a common policy. But 
the contingencies that we had to deal with were so 
varied and so unpredictable that it seemed to be 
rather unprofitable to try to reach a formal agree- 
ment as to what we would do in any one of a score, 
perhaps, of possible variations of future develop- 
ment. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, has this Government been re- 
ceiving any interim reports from Mr. Hammar- 
skjold, and, if so, could you characterize them? 


A. We have received no interim reports from 
Mr. Hammarskjold. We have through Ambas- 
sador Hare had some contacts with him and with 
the Egyptian Government, through which we have 
gotten some inkling, I would say, as to the nature 
of the talks, but we are still quite in the dark this 
morning, for example, as to what has taken place 
during the recent discussions. Those discussions 
are not yet concluded. There was one last night, 
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which I think probably was an important one. 
We have no report as yet. I understand Mr. 
Hammarskjold will shortly be returning, at which 
time he will probably make a report, which will be 
available to us and to others. 


Q. You could not say now as to whether you are 
hopeful or not of the progress of his talks? 


A. Well, I used in the background conference 
which I had at Bermuda the phrase “cautious 
optimism,” and I think that that is a phrase which 
can be safely taken out of the wraps of the back- 
ground conference and even permitted publicly. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is your understanding 
as to Mr. Hammarskjold’s impending report? To 
whom would it be made? To the Advisory Com- 
mittee, or what? 


A. He would make it presumably to the Advis- 
ory Committee, at least. It might be made public. 
I don’t know what his intentions are. 


Q. Yes. But I was wondering as to whom it 
would be addressed in the first place. 


A. Yes. 


Q. I notice annex II of the Bermuda commu- 
nique* dealt with a joint policy of the two coun- 
tries toward testing of nuclear weapons. Did that 
come about as a result of the protests on the part 
of Japan? 


A. No. It did not come about as a result of 
those protests, except as you can say that those pre- 
occupations held by Japan were a part of the sum 
total of the concern which prompted us to make 
some statement on the subject. But it was not 
specifically ascribable to any one cause. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, at yesterday’s White House 
briefing of the congressional leaders on the Ber- 
muda conference, to what extent was the possibility 
or the prospect of the United States’ providing 
guided missiles for France discussed ? 


A. Well, it was discussed only in a very casual 
way. A question was asked as to whether there 
was a possibility that guided missiles might be 
supplied to countries other than the United King- 
dom, and the reply made was that we were not 
actually giving any consideration to that because 
the whole project was still in an experimental 
stage. These missiles are not actually flying yet, 





1¥For text, see BULLETIN of Apr. 8, 1957, p. 561. 
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and we can’t predict with absolute certainty as to 
when they can be made available even for the 
United Kingdom. It seemed that the United 
Kingdom was the first place to start in this busi- 
ness of deploying these missiles to areas from 





Deployment of Ballistic Missiles 
in United Kingdom 


Statement by James C. Hagerty 
Press Secretary to the President 


White House press release dated March 25 


The project for the deployment of intermediate- 
range ballistic missiles in the United Kingdom is 
an initial project which itself is yet to be fully de- 
veloped, both from the standpoint of the weapons 
themselves and the precise conditions for deploy- 
ment. This is the logical place of beginning. Sub- 
sequent deployments will, of course, remain to be 
considered but are not under active consideration. 

















which they could, if need be, serve most effectively 
as a deterrent, and this seemed to be the best way 
to start. Now, in principle, there is no reason 
to limit it to the United Kingdom, except that as 
a practical matter it would be premature to start 
considering it on a broader basis when we still 
have quite a ways to go before this particular 
United Kingdom project can be realized. 


Egypt and the UNEF 

Q. Mr. Secretary, does the United States be 
lieve that Egypt should make a pledge of nonbel- 
ligerency to Israel? 


A. We believe that under the Armistice Agree. | 


ments there is not a right to exercise belligerent 
rights. We believe that is evidenced by the fact 
that that was the basis for the Security Council 
decision of 1951 with reference to the right of 
passage of cargo for Israel through the Sue 
Canal. And the basis for that decision was that 
under the Armistice Agreement Egypt did not 
possess belligerent rights. We voted for that reso- 
lution at the time, and we adhere to the view 
which was then held. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do we believe that the United 
Nations Emergency Force should be stationed on 
both sides of the armistice line? 


A. We believe that it would conduce to the tran- 
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quillity of the area if the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force was able to station itself astride, you 
might say, of the armistice line. That would in- 
volve some slight positioning of troops on the 
Israeli side as well as upon the non-Israeli side 
of the armistice lines, and that seems to have been 
called for by the United Nations resolution of 
February 2, I think it was, calling for the station- 
ing of Uner forces “on” the armistice line.? Since 
the armistice line is a line of no measurable width, 
but you might say an invisible line, it is not pos- 
sible for human beings to stand “on” it without 
being a little bit on one side and on the other. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did you discuss this with Mrs. 
Meir when she was here and ask that she accept 
this? 


A. Yes, we did discuss it. 
Q. Would you tell us her answer? 


A. No, I don’t think I would be wise in doing 
that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on that point, is the Ameri- 
can position that UNEF has in effect completed 
its task in the post-Suez-invasion period and you 
are now trying to turn it, or would like to see it 
turned, into an organization which would back 
up the armistice which was settled, agreed upon, 
prior to this—in other words, into a long-term af- 
fair, having nothing to do with the events since 
last fall? 


A. Well, that is one way of putting it; perhaps 
it puts it a little bit more positively than I would 
put it. I think it must be recognized that there is 
a chance of hostilities breaking out again in the 
event that restraints are not exercised by both 
sides. But I would not say that the initial role 
of the United Nations Emergency Force was 
exhausted until there is more assurance than there 
is today that belligerent rights may not be exer- 
cised if it should wholly withdraw. And, while 
it is true that the initial hostilities have come to 
a close and the initial forces of invasion have been 
totally withdrawn, I do not think that there is 
assurance of tranquillity which would indicate 
that the initial mission was wholly accomplished. 
That depends, of course, upon how one interprets 
the original terms of reference. But I think that 





? Ibid., Feb. 25, 1957, p. 327. 
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the original terms of reference are broad enough 
to cover the prospective activities of the Unrr. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it seems to be the position of 
some powers that UNEF is there at the sufferance 
of Egypt and must leave when Egypt decides that 
it must go. Can you tell us what the United States 
position on that is? 


A. The generally accepted view in the United 
Nations is that the General Assembly has no right 
to impose upon any nation the presence of any 
observers or representatives or forces of the United 
Nations and that, in order for them to enter upon 
the territory of another state, they have to have 
the consent of that state. Now once the consent 
has been given, then I think a good argument can 
be made that the consent cannot be arbitrarily 
withdrawn, frustrating the original project, 
because other people change their positions in 
reliance of the original consent, forces are set in 
motion, a chain of events has occurred. And we 
would question, certainly, whether Egypt has the 
right arbitrarily to alter and change a consent once 
given until the purpose of that consent has been 
accomplished. 


Alternate Routes for Oil 

Q. Mr. Secretary, would you give us your views, 
sir, about the advisability of having alternate 
routes to bring in the oil to the West, such as pipe- 
lines and super tankers, in case Mr. Nasser gets 
balky over his canal again? 


A. There are already in process of formation 
plans for alternatives or supplements to the Suez 
Canal, particularly in relation to the transporta- 
tion of oil. Those consist primarily of projects for 
new pipelines and also for the construction of 
larger tankers. Now those plans are, as I put it, 
in process of formation, primarily by private con- 
cerns who are doing so under the impulse of ordi- 
nary commercial considerations. There is going 
to be, presumably, an increased demand for oil. 
The facilities of the Suez Canal, even if they 
remain fully available, are not going to be ade- 
quate. Consequently, private concerns which are 
interested in the transportation of oil are them- 
selves considering the possibilities of additional 
pipelines and of additional large tankers. Now 
those projects are under way, and they are under 
way entirely under what I refer to as a commercial 
impetus to meet demands. They are being met 
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primarily by companies whose business it is to 
anticipate and meet public demands for commer- 
cial reasons. These big tankers are being built. 
Today there are, I understand, being built by an 
American concern 100,000-ton tankers in Japan. 
And companies interested in the oil are meeting, 
I think in London—have been meeting—to con- 
sider a new pipeline project. 

Now these are going to go ahead, I think, in 
any event because of the inadequacy of the canal 
to meet the anticipated future need. They will 
go ahead at what you might call a normal com- 
mercial rate if we think that the canal is going to 
be a dependable reliance of the West. If it is felt 
that the canal will not be a reliable dependence 
of the West, then probably there will be added 
to the commercial factor a political factor which 
would accelerate these developments. That is 
about the situation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee yesterday put out a report saying that 
because of its concentration on the world crises 
the United States is in danger of overlooking the 
interests of Central America and the Caribbean. 
The report also says that “in this area, rightly or 
wrongly, the United States is viewed as neglect- 
ful of its friends in the Western Hemisphere.” I 
wonder if you care to comment on that? 


A. I would question very much the accuracy of 
that estimate of the situation. I believe that 
never before in history has the United States paid 
as much attention to its relations with the other 
Republics of the Organization of American 
States as has been the case during recent years, 
and I think that there is an appreciation of that 
fact by these governments. Just to illustrate: 
For the first time now we meet regularly with the 
representatives of the Organization of American 
States to discuss with them world problems in 
which they are interested—and I have met with 
them before the summit conference, after the 
summit conference, the subsequent Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers, the Suez Canal crisis—things 
which they are vitally interested in, because they 
know that, if a war occurs, a general war occurs, 
they are going to be in it. Then, of course, there 
was the Panama meeting and the outgrowths of 
that meeting. I believe that we are giving very 
great attention, in fact an unusual amount of at- 
tention, to our relations with all the Latin Ameri- 
can States. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to check back on 
an answer you gave a moment ago. Do I under. 
stand it is the position of the United States that 
the Egyptian Government does not have the 
power, legally speaking, under present circum. 
stances to compel United Nations forces to with- 
draw from its territory? 


A. The problem I don’t think permits of 4 
categorical answer. Now there was one question 
put to me here that suggested that the United 
Nations had accomplished its original mission, to 
which the consent of Egypt had been given, and 
that therefore its continuance there in effect was 
for a new purpose. If that’s the case, and to the 
extent that’s the case, then the original consent 
given by Egypt may have exhausted its purpose, 
If that has not been the case, then I think the 
consent given by Egypt cannot be arbitrarily 
withdrawn. I don’t say it can’t ever be with- 
drawn, but I say it can’t be “arbitrarily” with- 
drawn without giving countries who have relied 
upon it an opportunity to turn around and re- 
appraise their position in the light of the new 
situation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is it your view then that the 
mission of UNEF has not been completed as yet? 


A. Well, I indicated, I think, my views: I felt 
that under a liberal construction of the original 
mandate to the Uner, in the light of the present 


situation and the fact that there is no clear as- 


surance that hostilities—that belligerency—may 
not reoccur, it is not correct to conclude that the 
original mandate has been exhausted. 


Q. Does the right of Egypt—or the question of 
Egypt's right to withdraw its consent—is that af- 
fected in any way by the fact that Israel has so far 
refused to allow the UNEF to station its troops 
on its side of the border? 


A. Well, that is one of a number of factors that 
enter into one’s conclusions about this thing. That 


_is not an isolated and a single factor. 


Seeking Advisory Opinion of World Court 

Q. Mr. Secretary, does it remain this Govern- 
ment’s intention to attempt, together with other 
powers, to establish the principle of free or inno- 
cent passage through the Gulf of Aqaba; and, if 
80, can you give us an idea at what time that will 
be made? 
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A. Itis our intention to do that. That intention 
was made clear I think by the aide memoire which 
we gave to the Government of Israel and published 
last February.* Now the question of how it takes 
place is not yet determined. I think that it is the 
fact that a certain amount of shipping is or shortly 
will be in fact passing through the straits, al- 
though I also think that it is important to get a 
decision by the International Court of Justice as 
to what the legal rights of the parties are. We 
indicated, indeed, in that aide memoire that that 
would be a factor ; that we felt that the preponder- 
ance of legal authority was so strong in favor of 
the right of passage that we felt that we were en- 
titled to insist upon a right of passage unless and 
until there was a contrary decision by the World 
Court. And you may recall that the report of the 
Secretary-General ‘ said that he did not think that 
belligerent rights should be exercised in relation to 
the Sharm el-Sheikh area and the Straits of Tiran, 
because he also shared the view that the preponder- 
ance of legal authority was that there was no right 
to exercise belligerent rights and to stop innocent 
passage through there. But it would be very help- 
ful, I think, and it would be helpful also from the 
Egyptian standpoint, to get a decision on that 
matter. And consideration is now being given to 
ways and means of seeking an advisory opinion on 
that matter from the International Court of 
Justice. 


Q. Must each of the countries involved agree to 
the competence of the Court before it can judge 
the matter? 


A. Well, the United Nations, acting either 
through the Security Council or through the Gen- 
eral Assembly, can request an advisory opinion 
from the Court, and that is the procedure which is 
presently being envisaged. Now, if you go to the 
Court in what you might call an adversary pro- 
ceeding, where one of the parties brings a case 
against another, then that would require the ac- 
ceptance by both parties of the jurisdiction of the 
Court. That is not so surely obtainable, and there 


- would not be a case there unless and until there 


was an effort to obstruct, and we don’t want that to 
happen. So we think the preferable procedure 


| is to try to get an advisory opinion. That, of 


course, would take a qualified vote by the Security 


*Ibid., Mar. 11, 1957, p. 392. 
‘Tbid., Feb. 18, 1957, p. 271 and p. 275. 
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Council or a two-thirds vote by the General As- 
sembly, but we hope that that would be obtainable. 


Q. Well, Mr. Secretary, what is the effect of 
an advisory opinion? Does that become then res 
adjudicata and, subsequently, an adversary would 
merely apply to the Court for enforcement of an 
injunction or the equivalent of an advisory 
opinion? 

A. Well, I think that’s getting me a bit out of 
my depth. That is a pretty complicated legal 
problem which I wouldn’t want to answer off- 
hand. I used to take a good many days, and get 
a good many dollars, for answering questions like 
that. (Laughter) 


Aid to Poland 

Q. Mr. Secretary, 5 months ago yesterday, if my 
dates are correct, you offered economic aid to 
Poland out of our abundance. The negotiations 
are still going on unfruitfully. Can you tell us 
whether this delay is explained by a change of pol- 
icy here, or, if not, what is the cause of the delay? 


A. I must confess that I am not as fully versed 
about that topic as I should be. It is being han- 
dled primarily by Mr. Dillon, and the recent de- 
velopments have occurred while I have been in 
Canberra or Bermuda, or getting ready for Ber- 
muda. I don’t have a full, up-to-date report about 
that. My understanding is that at least up to the 
time when I went away to Canberra, and I think 
I reported it at my last press conference, there 
had been going on merely a study of information 
about the economic situation in Poland and the 
ascertainment of what the needs might be. It had 
not yet gotten down to a concrete negotiation. I 
think probably I had better confine myself to 
saying that I am not really up to date on the recent 
developments, which are being handled by Mr. 
Dillon. 


Q. Can you say whether there has or has not 
been any change in the attitude of this Govern- 
ment toward extending aid? 


A. There has been nochange. At the time when 
the negotiations were begun, the view was taken 
that it was appropriate to consider that the pres- 
ent Government of Poland was not so completely 
dominated by the Government of the Soviet 
Union, or by what is called in the legislation “in- 
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ternational communism,” as wholly to preclude 
the possibility of that aid. That was obviously a 
pretty close decision that we came to, and at the 
time we came to it it was decided we would keep 
the situation under review because actions taken, 
or omissions of action, might lead us to change our 
judgment in that respect. I do not understand 
that there is any recommendation to me to change 
the opinion which I gave before I went away 
in that respect. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the Middle East pipeline 
question, would you explain to us the thesis which 
was apparently developed at Bermuda of giving 
these pipelines, either existing or proposed, some 
new international status? 


A. The idea is the same idea which is applied 
in this country to pipelines of an interstate charac- 
ter, which to a very considerable extent are under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order to give stability to the opera- 
tion. Now in essence a pipeline is no different 
from an international canal. They are both ways 
of getting through land. You have the Treaty of 
Constantinople of 1888, which gives international 
status to the Suez Canal, and it seemed to be ap- 
propriate to consider at least giving an interna- 
tional status to a pipeline so that it could not be 
arbitrarily interfered with by states through 
whose territory the pipeline passed. 

We have the experience of the pipeline, the so- 
called I. P. C. [Iraq Petroleum Company] pipe- 
line, which goes from Iraq through Syria, which 
is subject to a pretty arbitrary action by the 
Syrian Government and no country has any treaty 
status to complain about. It is purely, or very 
largely, a matter between the companies concerned 
and the foreign government, and, while every gov- 
ernment has a right to try to promote and pro- 
tect the private interests of its citizens abroad, that 
is quite different from the situation of a pipeline 
governed by an international treaty. Therefore, 
consideration is being given to having a treaty 
arrangement with the countries through which the 
new pipeline would go. That, of course, presup- 
poses that such a treaty arrangement is acceptable 
to the countries concerned. You can’t impose it 
upon them. 

This pipeline, if it goes through the north— 
through Turkey, for example—is a pretty big oper- 
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ation and would cost a good deal more than the 
Suez Canal originally cost. The cost may be 
measured in terms of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and there is a reluctance, and a natural 
and understandable reluctance, on the part of 
investors to put that much money into it unless it 
can get some kind of treaty protection. 


Q. It does not apply to existing pipelines? 
A. No. 


Communist China 

Q. At the Canberra meeting the final communi- 
que that was issued * spoke about a lessening of the 
possibility of war in Asia. Would you attribute 
that to the growing strength of the free nations 
through SEATO or because of a weakening of 
the strength internally of Communist China? 


A. I would ascribe it more to the development 
of strength and unity of the countries around 
Communist China, notably through the Szato 
treaty and the other treaties which the United 
States has, treaties with Korea, Japan, the Re- 
public of China, the Philippines, and so forth, 
which I think make it inexpedient for the Chinese 
Communists to use methods of violence. They 
started out by using primarily methods of violence, 
They used those methods in North Korea, they used 
them in Tibet, they used them in northern Viet- 
Nam, and they started using them in relation to 
Taiwan, the Straits of Formosa. Now I think the 
growing strength and unity and demonstrated will 
of the affected free nations to resist, and to resist 
with a measure of unity, has made it seem inexpe- 
dient to the Chinese Communists to use those 
methods. But I attribute it more to that than to 
an internal weakness within China because, while 
undoubtedly there are many internal weaknesses, 
those weaknesses do not primarily relate to a 
weakening of their military power, which has 
actually been developing, and their system of stra- 
tegic air fields, railroads, and air power generally 
has been increasing. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have you had opportunity 
since your return to give any further attention to 
the admitting of American correspondents to Red 
China? What is the status? 


* Ibid., Apr. 1, 1957, p. 527. 
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A. I have given a little thought to it as I have 
had time to think and scribble down some ideas on 
my plane trips recently. But I have not had an 
opportunity to exchange my own thoughts with the 
other officers of the Department who are primarily 
concerned. I expect to be doing that within the 
next few days, and it may or may not lead to some 
positive conclusions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the President said a couple 
of weeks ago that he was going to discuss the sub- 
ject with you. Have you talked about this par- 
ticular thing of the admission of American cor- 
respondents into Red China? 


A. I chat with the President frequently about 
this thing. Whether I have talked about it with 
him since that press conference I am not sure, but 
I am in close touch with the President about that 
subject. 


Resuming Traffic in Suez Canal 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you give your evalua- 
tion of the prospects of resuming traffic in the 
Suez Canal? 


A. I know no more than what is public know!l- 
edge. It looks as though the canal would be open 
for most vessels within perhaps a couple of weeks. 
It is increasingly open to vessels of light draft. 
It is not possible to say at any one moment whether 
it is “open” or not because it all depends upon 
“open to what?”. Small vessels are going through 
now, a little bit bigger vessels will be going 
through tomorrow, bigger vessels the day after 
that. It all depends upon what the draft is of 
the vessels you are talking about. It will not be 
open for the largest vessels probably for a some- 
what longer period of time because I think there 
is silt that has to be dug out and so forth. It will 
probably be open increasingly from now on, and 
most of the vessels, perhaps up to 10,000 tons, at 
least, will be going through within a week or 10 
days. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in this period what are these 
vessels doing about paying tolls for the use of the 
canal? 


A. I believe that, insofar as any that have gone 
through, they have paid tolls to the Suez Canal 
Authority, but the number of vessels that have 
gone through is not significant enough to estab- 
lish any pattern. 
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Q. Do the vessels of the United States have any 
instructions on this point? 


A. No. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the Bermuda communique, 
when you discussed the nuclear testing, you set 
forth the two stipulations, one that Russia give 
prior announcement and the other that it admit 
international observers to its tests. If the Rus- 
sians were to surprise the world and accept these 
two stipulations, how would that new situation 
meet the objections of Japan and India and other 
powers? In other words, the testings would still 
go on, would they not? 


A. Yes, the testings would still go on. But 
there would be a sounder basis than now exists for 
bringing them under international control, and 
some approach at least would have been made to 
an international dealing with the matter. I don’t 
say that the acceptance of these two requirements 
by the Soviet Union would solve the problem, but, 
once you start down a certain path, it is easier 
to go on down that path and that would be a be- 
ginning and not an effective end. 

Before we break up—and I see it is beginning 
to get late—I want to say that the last time we 
met we ended up on a somewhat wondering note 
about the status of romance. Mrs. Dulles and I 
are sending a telegram today to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Connolly at Prague extending to them our 
congratulations. 


Secretary Dulles Writes Foreword 
for New Editions of ‘‘War or Peace’’ 


[Press release 179 dated March 29 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Secretary Dulles made public on March 29 a 
foreword he has written for new editions of his 
book War or Peace, originally published in the 
first part of 1950. 

The new editions are in foreign languages— 
Japanese, 25,000 volumes; Turkish, 20,000 vol- 
umes; and Arabic, 5,000 volumes—and a paper- 
backed reprint in English by the Macmillan Com- 
pany in 50,000 volumes for overseas sale at 15 
cents per copy, or less. Royalties have been waived 
on all these editions. 
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Secretary Dulles wrote the foreword because in 
the 7 years since the book was first published cer- 
tain intervening events have occurred which call 
for comment. 


TEXT OF FOREWORD 


It is a matter of gratification to me that War 
or Peace continues to be published in various 
languages. This book was written in the early 
weeks of 1950. It sought to portray the danger 
of war and to describe the political policies and 
spiritual attitudes which would be needed to win 
the peace. As I write this new preface, seven 
years later, I find little then said that now requires 
to be unsaid. But certain intervening events have 
occurred which call for comment. 

Chapter Two, entitled “Know Your Enemy,” 
is largely documented from the writings of Stalin, 
notably his Problems of Leninism. Stalin has 
fallen into some disfavor with the Soviet bloc at 
the time of this writing. However, Soviet Com- 
munism continues to adhere to the Stalin doctrine 
which is cited. 

Chapter Six discusses the action of the United 
Nations to create the Republic of Korea. It is 
pointed out that, up to the time of writing, i. e. 
early 1950, the influence of world opinion, focused 
through the United Nations Assembly, had effec- 
tively inhibited Communist invasion from the 
North. But, I said, “It would, of course, be rash 
to predict that this situation will continue indefi- 
nitely.” It did not in fact continue indefinitely. 
In June 1950 the Communists, in defiance of the 
United Nations, struck with armed force against 
the Republic of Korea. 

The reaction of the United Nations is now a 
matter of well known history. It marks a major 
chapter in the evolution of world organization. 
For whatever may have been the reasons which 
encouraged the Communists to feel that they could 
attack with impunity and without opposition, the 
fact is that there was opposition, that it was 
effective opposition and that the aggressors were 
thrown back to and behind their point of begin- 
ning. This is the first time in history that aggres- 
sion has been met and punished by the power of a 
previously organized world society. 

However, this episode throws additional light 
on the problem of world organization, dealt with 
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in Chapter Sixteen. The quick response of the 
United Nations to the Korean aggression was 
possible only because at that particular moment 
the Soviet Union was “boycotting” the United 
Nations Security Council, and thus failed to ex. 
ercise its veto power. 

The lesson drawn from this event has led toa 
marked development of the system of regional 
associations, described in Chapters Eight and Six. 
teen. At the beginning of 1950, the only collective 
defense arrangements were those created by the 
Rio Treaty of 1947 and the North Atlantic Treaty 


of 1949. Since then the North Atlantic Treaty | 


itself has been enlarged by the added member. 
ship of Greece, Turkey, and the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. There have also come into being 
several security treaties in relation to Asia. There 
are the United States-Philippine Treaty of Av- 
gust 30, 1951; the United States—-Australia—New 
Zealand Treaty of September 1, 1951 (Anzvs); 
the United States-Japan Security Treaty of Sep- 
tember 8, 1951; the United States-Republic of 
Korea Treaty of October 1, 1953; the Southeast 
Asia Security Treaty made on September 8, 1954, 
by Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Thailand, the United Kingdom 
and the United States (Szaro) which also covers, 
by protocol, the territory of Cambodia, Laos, and 
the Republic of Vietnam; and the United States- 


Republic of China Security Treaty of December 


2, 1954. 
The United States is now joined with 42 other 

nations in collective security pacts pursuant to 

Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. 
The unexpectedly rapid development of such 


pacts, so that they now protect most of the world, 


is a direct consequence of the Communist armed 
aggression against the Republic of Korea, and 
the fear that should another such aggression oc- 
cur there could not be an effective United Nations 
response because of the Soviet veto power. 
Such pacts are not, however, the only alterna- 
tive to veto in the Security Council. The United 
Nations General Assembly acted in the fall of 
1950 to adopt resolutions and rules so that it 
could quickly react in the event of an armed at- 
tack with which the Security Council cannot deal 
by reason of veto by permanent members, This 
General Assembly action was taken under the 
title “Uniting for Peace,” and was invoked in 
the case of armed action in the Middle East in 
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October-November 1956. Thereby the United 
Nations General Assembly assumed a new stature. 

Chapter Twelve, dealing with the “Five-Year 
Score,” ends on a somewhat pessimistic note. 
There is quoted the /zvestia editorial of January 
1, 1950, listing the countries which had been 
brought under the rule of Soviet Communism, 
and it is noted that the editorial concludes, “Com- 
munism will triumph! A Happy New Year, Com- 
rades, a very Happy New Year!” 

It is, however, to be observed that since that 
boastful editorial] was written, there have been 
only negligible additions to what Jzvestia called 
“the camp of democracy and socialism.” Tibet 
was taken over by the Chinese Communists; and 
Vietnam was infiltrated from North to South by 
Communism. But the Communist elements have 
been eradicated from the South of Vietnam where 
the Republic of Vietnam seems firmly established, 
even though the North is dominated by the so- 
called “People’s Republic.” Broadly speaking, 
the collective measures taken by the free nations 
have served to check the onrush of Communism 
which was foreseen by /zvestia on January 1, 1950. 
And in Guatemala, Iran and Austria, Soviet Com- 
munist power has been largely eradicated. 

Part IV deals with “What Needs To Be Done.” 
Some of this has been done, and the fact that it 
has been done has preserved freedom in much of 
the world and gained it in parts of the world. 
World organization has to some extent been de- 
veloped as advocated in Chapter Sixteen. The 
United Nations has greatly gained in universality, 
the membership being now 81. 

In the first edition of War or Peace, I suggested 
the desirability of developing some system of 
weighted voting. The subsequent growth in 
membership only serves to accentuate the inade- 
quacy of the voting methods, both in the Assembly 
and the Security Council. In the circumstances, 
reconsideration of voting rights has become even 
more needed. 

The General Assembly has agreed in principle 
to the idea of convening a Charter Review Con- 
ference, as urged in Chapter Sixteen, but the ac- 
tual holding of that conference remains in doubt. 

It remains my conviction that a Charter Review 
Conference will serve a useful purpose. The 
world climate, at the time the conference is con- 
vened, may permit formal amendments to bring 
the Charter more in line with the needs of the 
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atomic age. In any event it will be helpful to 
examine the progress the United Nations has made 
and determine how it might be developed into a 
more effective instrumentality for world peace. 

In Chapter Sixteen reference is made to the pos- 
sibility of the Communist Government of China 
being admitted to the United Nations in order to 
achieve greater “universality.” It is pointed out, 
however, that “A regime that claims to have be- 
come the government of a country through civil 
war should not be recognized until it has been 
tested over a reasonable period of time.” 

This testing has indicated the ability, so far, 
of the Communist regime to maintain itself in 
power, although by ruthless, police-state methods. 
However, it is equally demonstrated that that 
regime does not possess the qualities which en- 
title it to speak for China in the United Nations, 
either in the Assembly or, much less, in the 
Security Council, which is empowered by all the 
members to have “the primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 

Since War or Peace was written, there have 
occurred a number of significant actions by the 
Chinese Communist regime. It participated in 
the armed aggression against Korea. The United 
Nations has specifically condemned the Chinese 
Communist regime on this account, and has called 
for economic sanctions against that regime. This 
Assembly action has not, at this writing, been 
revoked. The Chinese Communist regime remains 
in military possession of the northern part of 
Korea in defiance of United Nations action. It has 
forcibly subjugated Tibet. It actively promoted 
the Indochina War. It threatened to take Taiwan 
by force and has declined to renounce the use of 
force in this area in accordance with the Charter 
Principle calling upon all members to refrain from 
the use of force other than in accordance with the 
Principles of the Charter. It encroached, with 
its armed forces, upon Burma. It violated the 
Korean Armistice by holding in captivity military 
personnel of the United Nations; and in violation 
of its own formal assurances, it has held in prison 
United States civilians. 

So long as the United Nations Charter applies 
a qualitative test to participation in the United 
Nations (See Articles 4, 5, and 6), and so long 
as the Chinese Communist regime shows the char- 
acteristics which have been described, it ought not 
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to be given representation in the United Nations. 

In conclusion, I would reemphasize the basic 
thesis of War or Peace that peace will only be won 
if there is constant effort to win it. Any relaxation 
in this effort brings with it peril. 

Quincy Wright, in his Study of War, lists 278 
wars fought between 1480 and 1941. This is an 
average of 3 wars every 5 years. Several of these 
wars, including World War II, were fought after 
the League of Nations was formed and after the 
Pact of Paris had pledged all the nations to abolish 
war. Also several wars have been fought since 
the United Nations was formed in 1945. These 
include the Korean War, the Indochina War, and 
the Israeli-Arab wars. There have also been the 
military acts of Britain and France in Egypt. 
Wars are today a threatening possibility in several 
parts of the world. 

The fact is that war will be an ever present 
danger until there are better developed institu- 
tions for peace, such as an adequate body of inter- 
national law, an international police force, and a 
reduction of national armaments. Today we live, 
and I fear for long shall live, under the shadow 
of war. Only if we are vividly conscious of this 
fact will we make the exertions needed to prevent 
war. 

Let us recognize that war is not prevented 
merely by hating war and loving peace. Since 
the beginning, the peoples of the world have 
hated war and longed for peace. But that has not 
gained them peace. Even a sincere effort like the 
Pact of Paris showed the futility of attempting 
to abolish war without creating adequate and 
effective compensating institutions to replace it. 

The fact is that love of peace, by itself, has never 
been sufficient to deter war. 


One of the great advances of our time is recog- 


nition that one of the ways to prevent war is to 
deter it by having the will and the capacity to 
use force to punish an aggressor. This involves 
an effort, within the society of nations, to apply 
the principle used to deter violence within a com- 
munity. There, laws are adopted which define 
crimes and their punishment. A police force is 
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established, and a judicial system. Thus there 
is created a powerful deterrent to crimes of vio- 


lence. This principle of deterrence does not op. | 


erate 100 percent even in the best ordered com- 
munities. 
effective, and it can usefully be extended into the 
society of nations. That, as we have seen, has 
actually occurred in an impressive measure. 
Another aspect of the problem is that there can 
never, in the long run, be real peace unless there 
is justice and law. Even as I write there are 
grave injustices such as the servitude of the Soviet 


satellites and the division of Germany, Korea and | 


Vietnam. But even if these injustices could be 
eradicated, the resultant condition would not be 
one to be perpetuated forever. Change is the 
law of life. New conditions are constantly aris- 
ing which call for change lest there be injustice. 
Such injustices tend ultimately to lead to resort 
to force unless other means of change exist. 
Those who love and want peace must recognize 
that unless they exert themselves as vigorously 
for peace as they do for victory, and as vigorously 
for justice as they do for peace, they are not apt 
to have either peace or justice. Peace is a coin 


which has two sides. One side is the renunciation | 


of force, the other side is the according of justice. 
Peace and justice are inseparable. This is recog- 
nized by Article 1 of the United Nations Charter. 

The task of winning peace and its necessary 
component, justice, is one which demands our fin- 
est effort. There must be a contribution from 
every nation, as we strive to institutionalize peace, 
Peace also depends on the effort of individuals as 
they help to mold their nation’s policies and as 
they may themselves directly contribute to one 
or more of the many aspects of international 
endeavor. 

There has been, heretofore, the lack of sus- 
tained and sacrificial individual and national ef- 


forts needed to save the world from war. Surely | 


that is a lack which ought now to be made good, 
as war becomes a catastrophe too awful to be 


contemplated. 
JoHN Foster Dues 
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by Eleanor Dulles 


' The Soviet-Occupied Zone of Germany: A Case Study in Communist Control 


Special Assistant to the Director, Office of German Affairs * 


Education with which you as a group are con- 
cerned is in considerable measure the formulat- 
ing of significant questions and then the attempt 
to find answers. It is concerned with the manner 
in which past experience can affect the nature of 
man and his actions. There are presumed to be 
goals toward which the human race is pressing. 

One of our main goals is seen in our present 
struggle to assure the largest possible degree of 
freedom for the development of man’s highest 
potential. In all our efforts directed to this end 
we are inevitably concerned with those who are 
in bondage, partial or complete. We must from 
time to time appraise our situation and recognize 
those important questions which relate to our 
programs and to Soviet methods of controlling 
subject peoples. 

Moscow, with the announced intention of ex- 
tending the borders of international communism, 
has apparently developed its capabilities to a 
high degree but has reached discernible limits 
which will set the boundaries of its future effort. 
It is useful to ascertain not only how and where 
they have extended their power but also where 
their progress is checked. One such line of fail- 
ure and area of defeat has been found already 
in Germany. Here success has been stopped far 
short of the Kremlin’s goal, and failure at a num- 
ber of points is evident. The major aspect of its 
gains and losses in this important country merit 
consideration at this time when German issues 


are recognized as of primary importance. 


*Address made before the Buffalo Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Buffalo, N.Y., on Mar. 27 (press release 
174 dated Mar. 26). 
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Three questions relating to Soviet control, which 
will affect not only the fate of Germany but of 
the entire world, are very much on our minds 
these days. They are complementary aspects of 
Moscow’s capacity to manage the peoples and 
territories which they wish to hold in their Com- 
munist empire. One is their ability to develop 
a unity and cohesion between different nations 
and different races. A second is their capacity 
to industrialize and exploit the economic poten- 
tial of the territories they dominate at a pace com- 
parable to expansion in the free world. The third 
is their ability to develop through training, edu- 
cation, and indoctrination the human resources 
of the millions under their rule. 

It is especially interesting to watch their per- 
formance in Germany, where the line of their con- 
trol cuts the country into two widely different 
areas. In the West their failure to gain influence 
or to develop exchanges of goods and ideas has 
been conspicuous. In the East Zone of occupa- 
tion the matter is more complex and warrants 
careful examination. 

At the present time no final answer can be 
given as to Soviet accomplishments and defeats 
in East Germany. It is evident, however, that 
the consequences of Soviet action there have had 
a profound influence not only on the Germans 
but also on others throughout the world. The 
unwillingness of the people to be absorbed into 
the Communist system is impressive. This is of 
special significance after the recent events in Po- 
land and Hungary. The limits to Soviet effec- 
tiveness in Germany are noteworthy. In respect 
to the questions we are considering, the balance 
between the political, economic, and psychological 
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gains and losses suggests the possibility of Soviet 
failure to hold their present alarming farflung 
power here or elsewhere. A firm belief now that 
the Soviet-occupied zone will sometime be free 
can strengthen understanding and action. 

The judgment of the degree of Soviet strength 
and weakness and the probable duration of their 
rule, which we are considering here, would clearly 
differ from country to country. Generalizations 
to apply to all of them are not justified in the 
light of the wide variation to be found in differ- 
ent cases. The example of East Germany derives 
its special interest not only because of its peculiar 
importance in Western strategy but also because 
of the large volume of information which is avail- 
able to us and that throws light on Soviet be- 
havior everywhere. It has a direct bearing not 
only on the solution of German problems but on 
world security problems. 


Crucial Role of Berlin 


In strengthening of resistance and in its sources 
of information the city of Berlin continues to 
play a crucial role. The zone, a large and impor- 
tant territory with 17 million Germans now more 
than a decade under Soviet domination, is to some 
extent open to study and inspection. More facts 
are available from the East in and through Ber- 
lin and are subject to check for their validity than 
from other Communist-ruled areas. The varied 
means of communication, the travel back and 
forth, and the interchange of letters and personal 
contacts of all types are greater in volume and 
significance than for any other European satellite. 

Here, in the center of the zone, the direct con- 
tacts between people in the West and in the East 
affect practically every resident of the Soviet- 
occupied area of Germany. More than 3 million 
persons and perhaps more than 5 million come to 
West Berlin and to West Germany every year. 
In some months the estimates of visitors have 
been in excess of 700,000. Some of the visits are 
short—people coming to West Berlin for a look at 
the industrial fair, for the annual agricultural 
show held during the Green Week, for the cul- 
tural or film festivals. Others are longer visits 
to relatives and friends and visits by students 
and businessmen. Some come as strangers seek- 
ing new friends and new ways to learn of the 
West. 

The results of these visits to Berlin and the 
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Federal Republic, and also of thousands of trips 
from the West to the East, are a considerable mass 
of information, many impressions and reports of 
events and policies. For example, when statistics 
of agricultural production are published, they 
can be tested against common knowledge as to 
the potato harvest, grain yield, crop conditions, 
and food rationing. In this area, perhaps better 
than anywhere else, the Iron Curtain is only an 
open grill—the view of what is going on is there 
for all to see. 

Because we can learn much from this, we are 
impelled to examine the facts and appraise the 
nature of Soviet management and control. The 
results of this study csn contribute in a significant 
manner to the understanding of where the Soviets 
stand in relation to the satellites and what direc- 
tions they may decide to take in the future. The 
conclusions reached may not be encouraging, but 
at least they can help to outline the course of 
future action for the West. In any case, to the 
extent that they approximate a true appraisal, 
such a review is bound to be useful. 

Although for political and administrative pur- 
poses East Berlin is incorporated into the zone, it 
has special problems and characteristics. Since 
it is still part of the city, half slave and half free, 
it places in sharp contrast Soviet management 
and control. This situation must be considered 
separately from the zone. 

The city, East and West, technically speaking 
is still a four-power occupied area. West Berlin 
is not a part of the Federal Republic in a legal 
sense although psychologically and economically 
it is almost like an eleventh Zand or province of 
the western sovereign state of Germany. 

In the Pankow district of East Berlin, closely 
integrated with East Germany, is the seat of the 
puppet government, a government called by the 
Soviets free of their control. Actually, it is 
rigidly held under Russian armed force through 
Communist German agents. It is separated from 
West Berlin by only a thin line of occasional bor- 
der watchers and a few large signs and notices 
indicating changes in jurisdiction. 

In spite of the many close relations between the 
different parts of the city, the political differences 
as one crosses the narrow line of demarcation are 
as great as those between Hungary and Austria. 
Over this 37-mile sector border across the town 
pass as many as 100,000 persons each day. Few 
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are stopped or questioned. Approximately 45,000 
are regular workers, border crossers who live in 
one political area and work in another, going 
freely to and fro. Only occasionally are they 
questioned—usually the reason is that they carry 
a package or brief case. In rare instances they 


' are searched by the Eastern police for Western 


deutschemarks, the money which they are not sup- 
posed to have on their persons. More often the 
large numbers of students, casual visitors, mer- 
chants, relatives of West or East Berliners, visi- 
tors to concerts and museums, moviegoers or 
persons seeking to buy a pound of butter or a pair 
of shoes in the West move unhindered. In the 
case of those going to the East there are also no 
barriers. There are visitors to relatives or friends 
or even occasionally persons in search of antiques 
or special objects like cameras offered for sale in 
the East. 

There is a sense of almost physical pressure of 
one system on the other. Soviet prestige suffers 
from this traffic, but it would suffer also if it were 
stopped by force. 


' Contrast Between East and West 


As a result of this movement back and forth, 
the contrast between East and West and the great 
difference in the standard of living is always evi- 
dent to everyone. Moreover, the presence of the 
Allied occupation forces and their support of the 
city is visible and daily apparent. This makes 
it virtually impossible for the Soviets to take the 
risk of severing the city. Berlin cannot be ab- 
sorbed into the bloc. 

In spite of the ring of Communist might around 
the East sector of Berlin there is no sense of 
cohesion with the Kremlin. The rejection of its 
occupiers in the minds of the people is almost com- 
plete. The attempts of Moscow to shift respon- 
sibility and prestige to the Pankow government 
installed in East Berlin, surrounded and protected 
as it is by the 22 military divisions stationed in 
the immediately adjacent areas, has not been con- 
vincing to the Germans anywhere, either in the 
East or in the West. One can conclude that their 
administration of the East sector of the city and 
its economic and political potential has been only 
superficially successful. 

It is reliably reported by the foremost German 
experts on the subject that the puppets of the 
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Soviets holding their brief authority by bribes, 
threats, and blood money are more hated by the 
Germans than are the Russians, who are acting on 
the basis of a more recognizable set of power ob- 
jectives. Thus under present conditions normal 
relations are not possible between the East Ger- 
man instruments of the Soviet ruler and their 
oppressed subjects. Similarly, the East German 
authorities in Berlin have little official contact 
with the Western World. 

The principal financial advantages to the Rus- 
sians of holding East Berlin are negligible. In 
the light of conditions in East Berlin one can 
question whether economic resources of the city 
have been used efficiently or benefit significantly 
the economic interest of the East Zone. The ste- 
rility of the Soviet occupation is evident. Equally 
apparent is the significance for Communist aims 
of denying the city to the West. Even though it 
can be assumed that the cost of holding the Soviet 
sector by force since the time of the blockade and 
the split of the city outweighs any direct benefit 
derived from its production or trade, the purely 
strategic and prestige reasons remain predomi- 
nant, but the performance of the Soviets has not 
been impressive. 

The residents of the eastern part of the city are 
in a peculiar position. They have the advantages 
of constant refreshment in the western sector of 
the city and opportunities to buy the many essen- 
tial commodities, including food and clothing. 
While living under the Communist regime they 
gain the stimulus of the free air and the dynamic 
activity of the western part of the city, busily 
restoring its physical plant and its cultural life. 
Thus they are not totally subject to the rule or 
the living standards of the satellites or of Russia. 
They can stay on from day to day knowing escape 
is always possible. 

Berlin is thus a major reason for and an out- 
standing example of the failure to integrate East 
Germany into the Soviet bloc. The city makes this 
part of Soviet conquest and control different from 
other areas but in some ways even more signifi- 
cant. The management of the zone demonstrates, 
for example, the oppressive nature of the effort 
to bring conditions into line with Moscow. It 
shows how much force is needed to keep the reins 
tight in a situation where there are steady and 
dependable channels of communication when peo- 
ple under one system remain in close contact with 
people under vastly different political and philo- 
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sophic systems. It is somewhat paradoxical that 
the very conditions that increase the resistance 
potential also lessen the danger of violent ex- 
plosion. This danger is generally conceded to be 
less than in several of the more enclosed areas. 
This is the current forecast even though the Ger- 
man spirit of resistance in the East is constantly 
nourished and clearly manifest in many ways. 


Exploitation of Potential Assets 


Perhaps more rewarding, however, is the at- 
tempt to examine the wider extent and the more 
comprehensive efforts of the Communists in the 
considerable territory of 41,000 square miles with 
the 17 million people who live in the East Zone. 
Here there are substantial assets to exploit. Here 
are the large uranium deposits. These are now 
being used exclusively for the benefit of the So- 
viet atomic program. Here are the substantial 
soft-coal mines, heavy and light industries, uni- 
versities, and highly urbanized areas of Leipzig, 
Dresden, Weimar, Magdeburg, and other centers. 
Here is a tradition of effective management and 
productive labor. The question is, how have the 
Soviets used these potential assets and to what 
extent have East Zone resources helped them in 
their objectives? 

From the point of view of political interna- 
tional relationships little has been accomplished. 
They have built up an uneasy and limited set of 
contacts with the bloc and a few nonsatellite na- 
tions. The few links between the Communist- 
created East German government and nations 
outside the Soviet bloc are uncertain, insecure, 
and relatively unproductive. There is little like- 
lihood that the concerted drive to increase the 
number and scope of trade and other treaties since 
the Soviet declaration of East German “inde- 
pendence” on September 20, 1955, will have any 
real success. A major reason for the inability of 
the Communist regime in East Germany to de- 
velop diplomatic relations has been the vigilance 
and strength of the Federal Republic in Bonn. 

For one thing the zone has now too little to 
offer in the way of exports. For another there 
are many apparent pitfalls in the way of alli- 
ances between a puppet government and free na- 
tions. As long as the Communists use force to 
maintain their position in East Germany, those 
who make ties with their chosen instruments of 
Communist policy will be anxious for fear the 
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authorities will be changed or liquidated and the 
agreements collapse. The strong democratic na- 
tions of the non-Communist world are bound to 


hesitate before making pacts with those who are | 


not able to act independently of Moscow. 
If trade treaties on an ad hoc basis are con- 
cluded, as they have been in nine cases, they wil] 


be almost inevitably on the basis of short-run | 


economic considerations with an eye always to 
the uncertain future. If the trade is not produc. 
tive, there will be little reason to attempt to work 
out mutual adjustments. Agreements based on 
the expectation of long and dependable inter- 
change cannot be reached easily where there is 
no tradition and no political philosophy to indi- 
cate a future interchange of goods on a basis of 
sound reciprocity. 

Where uncertainty exists as to the nature of 
the leadership of future governments and the 
status of relations with Moscow, the links can- 
not bind closely and the relationships are fragile, 
Thus the nine agreements as of early 1957 between 
the German Democratic Republic and nonsatellite 
governments constitute, both in scope and num- 
ber, a feeble accomplishment in the light of the 
effort and intention. 


Lag of East Zone Economy 


In the case of East Germany the economic ex- 
ploitation by the Soviets falls far short of their 
plans and leaves the people at a lower standard 
of living than any other comparably industrial- 
ized area. Even by their own reports the 5-year 
goals have not been reached. The Soviets have 
not demonstrated there any significant capacity 
to exploit the resources by force or to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities by a doctrine and a 
method acceptable to the workers and managers 
in the zone. There is no sign that the Commt- 
nist approach has led to productivity or inven- 
tiveness. 





— 








The Soviet rulers have had 12 years in which | 
to develop momentum. Capital-goods production | 


is behind schedule. Consumer goods are in short 


supply. There one finds clearly another indica- | 


tion of the difficulties which face the Kremlin in 
managing alien lands. 

The reconstruction of the East German econ- 
omy after the war would not have been easy in 
any case. It was made more difficult because at 
the outset there were the crippling removals of 
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equipment and raw materials by Russia. Fac- 
tories were stripped of machinery. Rolling stock, 
trucks, and capital assets of a wide variety of 
types were taken from the country. The trains 
moving eastward were loaded with machine tools 
and heavy equipment. Electrical machinery and 
other valuable assets were taken away which were 
to be sorely missed when the time for rebuilding 
the economy came. Estimates of the amount of 
material wealth removed indicate that it was in 
excess of 15 billion dollars’ worth at the time it 
was taken away. Little is known of the manner 
in which equipment was reinstalled or of the use 
made of those capital instruments by the Rus- 
sians. Much can be said about the damage these 
removals caused to the East German economy. 

The more significant, if perhaps not so clearly 
apparent, reason for the lag of the East Zone econ- 
omy behind comparable areas in general and be- 
hind West Germany in particular is the lack of 
contractual arrangements. Under this system 
there is no effective business responsibility or mo- 
tive to produce. Here we see an economy which 
has reached an advanced state of professional pro- 
ficiency, with a highly skilled labor force and rea- 
sonably good natural resources, forced ruthlessly 
into the Communist mold. 

Approximately 70 percent of the industry is 
said to have been communized already. A much 
smaller segment of the agricultural land is in the 
so-called cooperatives. New private ventures are 
virtually ruled out. AJl the industry which re- 
mains outside state control is starved for the lack 
of capital and is in a disadvantageous position as 
regards maintenance and access to adequate labor 
supply. 

The question arises naturally in the minds of 
workers and supervisors of labor—for whom are 
they working? The answer is bound to be “for 
the Soviets.” Cooperative effort to build up state 
enterprises could only be expected to stimulate 
vigorous effort on the part of labor and capital if 
the authorities themselves have goals which are 
acceptable. In the lack of such incentives and 
loyalties, productive effort is balanced constantly 
against the immediate cost and man is apt to limit 
his effort to work “for bread alone.” 

This sense of futility has in fact prevailed 
throughout the zone. As far as one can discern, 
Soviet armed force and dire need of the people 
are the bases for economic effort. Few of the 
usual motives appear to be operative. The short- 
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run considerations which determine the kind of 
work and the amount of energy that goes into 
the assigned tasks are those which relate to sur- 
vival and not those which develop from the hope 
of a large-scale and impressive building of a sound 
and dependable economic system. 


Refugees “‘Vote With Their Feet’”’ 


The most striking evidence of the failure of the 
regime to give the people the elemental satisfac- 
tions which the Communists have continuously 
promised to the masses has been the unending 
stream of refugees from the Soviet-occupied ter- 
ritory to the West. The steady flow of workers 
and professional men, of farmers and laborers, 
from the workshops, the farms, and the mines of 
East Germany is the kind of public-opinion poll 
that no one can ignore. It has been said that 
close to 2 million refugees have voted “with their 
feet.” This large number of voluntary exiles 
have staked their hopes and their lives on the 
belief that they can live and work according to 
their standards and principles only in the West. 
They have rejected the methods and the aims of 
the Communist regime which they have come to 
know so well. 

It is not easy to be a refugee. Almost every 
man of feeling is attached to the place which he 
calls home. The very shape of the hills, the smell 
of the meadows and the woods, the curve of the 
rivers, which he has known from his earliest child- 
hood, are part of his well-loved birthright. To 
leave all this for unknown cities and an unfamiliar 
countryside, to be separated from his neighbors 
and his friends, and to seek new dwellings and 
new employment is not easy. One cannot take 
lightly the meaning of this large-scale and con- 
tinuing migration. 

While the Kremlin may not undersfand the 
meaning of this migration, for those who hear the 
story at the various Berlin and Federal Republic 
reception centers there is an unforgettable im- 
pression of the profound disappointment in the 
cultural life and conditions of work which they 
have found in the last 12 years. It is not so much 
the lack of food and clothing, though conditions 
in this respect still leave much to be desired, but 
more the climate of human relations and pressures 
applied in all their work, the lack of choice, the 
inability to seek one’s own place in the system 
and shape one’s life in a spirit of hope and free- 
dom which lead to despair. These motives and 
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the protests against the Communist regime indi- 
cate the core of the Communist dilemma. 

Time factors plague the Communists in their 
administration of the Soviet-occupied zone of 
Germany. The improvement so far achieved in 
economic affairs has been much slower than else- 
where in Europe. The political developments in 
the zone have failed to establish the authorities 
there on a firm basis. The cringing dependence 
on the Soviet authorities of all the high officials 
and their inability to speak except as instructed 
have been evident not only to all Germans but 
also to the world at large. Meanwhile, the re- 
jection of Russian communism has been so com- 
plete that there is danger of serious depopulation. 
Already almost 15 percent of the population has 
left as voluntary expatriates from their homes. 
The labor shortage is severe and hampers eco- 
nomic progress. 

Thus the three questions which are significant 
indications of the Soviets’ capacity to rule the 
area can be given tentative answers. The slow 
gains at some points are more than offset by 
losses at others which hamper improvements in 
the standard of living and prevent East German 
acceptance of the regime. The individual de- 
prived of his legal and political rights is fearful, 
uncooperative, and hostile to the occupying 
powers. If the 400,000 soldiers were withdrawn, 
the Communist facade would collapse overnight. 
The area is stanchly German and relatively un- 
affected by alien doctrines to which it has been 
exposed. Russia has developed no alliance here, 
but it has added to the number of potential 
enemies at a cost which is likely to increase in 
goods and effort if they are to keep the potential 
resistance under control. 

There are time factors which disturb the West- 
ern allies as they consider conditions in the East 
Zone. There is inevitably some erosion of the 
spirit as pressure on the individual continues from 
month to month. There is bound to be disillu- 
sionment over the inability of the Federal Repub- 
lic and the Western World to win their freedom. 
Institutions, even though unpopular and oppres- 
sive, have a tendency to become a part of the 
day-to-day fabric. 

Thus, in some measure even the failures of the 
Russians in this area complicate the problems for 
the Western World. The Communist dilemma 
of more oppression or costly aid is to some extent 
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paralleled by the urgent problems of the free 
world. Our efforts to manifest our understand. 
ing, aid to visitors from the East, assistance to 
refugees, are of the greatest importance. 
Above all, the development of the North At. 


lantic Treaty alliance and closer European eco- | 


nomic cooperation through the common market 
and Euratom can create the conditions of strength 
from which eventual German reunification wil] 
come. The moment of opportunity lies ahead, 
It will come the sooner because the Russians know 
that those who live in the East Zone have not ac- 
cepted their system. It is the more certain be- 
cause of the millions who, despite almost over- 
whelming inducement, have kept the faith and 
stood firm. Who can say what would be the cir. 


cumstances in East Germany in 20 years if the | 
It would be a bold } 
and not a wise man who would venture to predict | 
the results of long-continued occupation. As of | 


Russians were to remain ? 


the present, however, there is no record of suc- 
cess. No achievement in the economic field, no 
winning over of the people, no brilliant diplo- 
matic accomplishments can encourage the Krem- 
lin in its shaping of future policy toward 
Germany. 


U.S. Asks Dominican Government 
To Reopen Gerald Murphy Case 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State announced on March 
16 (press release 150) that it had instructed the 
Embassy at Ciudad Trujillo to deliver a note to 
the Dominican Government in reply to a communi- 
cation from that Government submitting various 
documents and other evidence concerning the dis- 
appearance in December 1956, in the Dominican 


Republic, of Gerald Lester Murphy, a US. civil- | 


ian aviator.* 

The documents submitted with the Dominican 
note included an official report by the Attorney 
General of the Dominican Republic that Mr. Mur- 
phy had been killed by Octavio de la Maza, a 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 11, 1957, p. 221, 
and Mar. 4, 1957, p. 349. 
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Dominican airline pilot. A suicide note, attrib- 
uted to Mr. de la Maza and containing a state- 
ment that he had killed himself in remorse over 
the death of Mr. Murphy, was included in the 
Dominican documentation. 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE 


No. 382 

The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Department of 
State for Foreign Affairs and Worship and has 
the honor to acknowledge its Note No. 3351 of 
February 9, 1957 transmitting the following docu- 
ments in connection with the disappearance of 
Gerald Lester Murphy: 


1. Report by the Attorney General of the 
Dominican Republic. 

2. Photostats of the suicide note attributed to 
Octavio de la Maza accompanied by photo- 
stats of known specimens of his handwriting. 

3. Analysis of de la Maza suicide note by Pro- 
fessor Manuel Ferrandis Torres of the Uni- 
versity of Madrid concluding that the de la 
Maza suicide note is authentic. 

4, Final disposition of the Murphy case by the 
examining magistrate concluding that he was 
murdered by de la Maza and must be pre- 
sumed dead. 

5. Final disposition of the de la Maza case by 
the examining magistrate concluding that he 
committed suicide after having murdered 
Murphy. 

6. Interrogations by the examining magistrate 
in connection with the Murphy and de la 
Maza cases. 


7. Miscellaneous reports related to the Murphy 
and de la Maza cases including medico-legal 
and autopsy reports on de la Maza. 


From examination of these documents and 
other evidence, this Government has concluded 
that if the specimens of handwriting submitted 
by the Dominican authorities as being of de la 
Maza are actually his, then the suicide note was 
not written by de la Maza. 

Furthermore, this examination reveals a con- 
tradiction between the report of the Dominican 
Attorney General which states that Murphy’s 
“political influence” in the Dominican Republic 
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was the “object of investigation without anything 
serious being produced to justify it” and other 
available information. Our investigations indi- 
cate that Murphy was well acquainted with high 
Dominican officials, among them the late Colonel 
Salvador Cobian and Brig. General Arturo R. 
Espaillat. 

It would also appear that Murphy’s income 
while in the Dominican Republic must not have 
been limited to the $350 per month salary which 
the Dominican Attorney General states he earned 
as a co-pilot for the Dominican Aviation Com- 
pany (Cpa). Our investigations have confirmed 
statements made by several American Cpa pilots 
to the Dominican authorities that Murphy, in the 
words of one of them, “had more money than the 
rest of us” and that he owned two cars, one in 
Miami and one in Ciudad Trujillo. As far as is 
known, Murphy had no income of record in the 
United States during the period of his employ- 
ment in the Dominican Republic. The Govern- 
ment of the United States is gravely concerned 
about the disappearance of one of its citizens in 
the Dominican Republic. It assumes that this 
concern is shared by the Dominican Government. 

In view of the foregoing observations and other 
evidence which it has developed within its do- 
mestic jurisdiction, the Government of the United 
States considers the case of Gerald Lester Murphy 
as unsolved. The Dominican Government is ur- 
gently requested to reopen and vigorously pursue 
its investigation of the disappearance of this citi- 
zen of the United States. 

The Embassy of the United States of America 
avails itself of this opportunity to renew to the 
Department of State for Foreign Affairs and 
Worship the assurances of its highest considera- 
tion. 


Crupap Trusi110, D.R., 
March 16, 1957. 


Polish Coal Mining Officials 
Visit United States 


Press release 165 dated March 21 


On March 22 a delegation of eight Polish coal 
mining officials will arrive in the United States 
for a 3-week tour of principal mining facilities 
in the coal-producing States east of the Missis- 
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sippi. The tour has been arranged and will be 
conducted by the National Coal Association. 

The Polish visit is in accordance with an agree- 
ment between the Department of State and the 


International Cooperation in Climatology 


Polish Embassy for the exchange of delegations 
of coal mining experts. It is anticipated that q 
reciprocal U.S. delegation will visit Poland later 
this year. 


SECOND SESSION OF COMMISSION FOR CLIMATOLOGY 
OF WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


by Helmut E. Landsberg 


From January 14 to 25, 1957, the Government 
of the United States acted as host to the Commis- 
sion for Climatology (CCl) of the World 
Meteorological Organization (Wao) at Washing- 
ton, D.C. The Wmo is one of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. Much of its work 
is accomplished by technical commissions, of which 
CCl is one. 

The history of formal international cooperation 
in climatology goes back to 1872, when the Inter- 
national Meteorological Committee, an early 
predecessor of Wo, met at Leipzig and placed on 
its agenda several items dealing with standard- 
ization of climatic practices. In 1929 the 
International Meteorological Organization, the 
immediate antecedent of Wo, created the Com- 
mission for Climatology, which has met at regular 
intervals except for the World War ITI interrup- 
tion. This was its second session since the Wmo 
took over the functions of these earlier groups. 

For the past 7 years the Commission has had, as 
president, C. W. Thornthwaite of the United 
States, a world-renowned research worker in the 





© Dr. Landsberg, author of the above article, | 
is Director of the Office of Climatology of 
the U.S. Weather Bureau. He served as 
principal U.S. delegate at the second session 
of the WMO Commission for Climatology. 
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field of climatology and director of the Laboratory 
of Climatology of the Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Centerton, N.J. Under his chairmanship 
the first plenary session of the current meeting 
was addressed by Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Organization 
Affairs. Mr. Wilcox welcomed the delegates to 
Washington and stressed the importance of the 
work the specialized United Nations agencies are 
doing for the promotion of constructive inter- 
national cooperation and for the creation of better 
standards of living everywhere.t Further wel- 
come was extended by F. W. Reichelderfer, Chief 
of the U.S. Weather Bureau and former president 
of the Wmo. Dr. Reichelderfer, who is the per- 
manent U.S. representative to the Wo and a 
member of its Executive Committee, called at- 
tention to some of the important tasks before 
the Commission, among which are the problems of 
water supplies, drought, and long-range climatic 
trends. 


Delegates and Activities at Second Session 


The following 24 member nations of Wo sent 
delegates to the second session : 


Australia Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Belgium Canada 
Brazil Cuba 


1For text of Mr. Wilcox’s remarks, see BULLETIN of 
Feb. 4, 1957, p. 197. 
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Dominican Republic Poland 
France Sweden 
Germany, Federal Republic Thailand 
of Ukrainian S8.S.R. 
Ireland Union of Soviet Socialist 
Israel Republics 
Korea United Kingdom 
Mexico United States 
Netherlands Uruguay 
Norway Venezuela 


Two nonmember nations, Albania and Liberia, 
sent observers. 

There were also observers from the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization (Icao), the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (Fao), the 
World Health Organization (WHo), the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (Unesco) and from six other inter- 
national technical organizations. A group of 11 
invited experts, associated with universities and 
research institutions, joined the deliberations on 
technical problems. 

The official U.S. delegation was composed of 
H. E. Landsberg and H. C. S. Thom of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau and Woodrow C. Jacobs of the 
Air Weather Service, U.S. Air Force. They were 
aided by nine advisers from the Office of Clima- 
tology of the Weather Bureau, the Directorate of 
Climatology of the Air Weather Service, and the 
Aerology Branch of the Navy.? Secretariat serv- 
ices were handled by the Office of International 
Conferences of the Department of State. The 
Woo secretariat was represented by K. Langlo 
and O. M. Ashford from the headquarters of the 
organization at Geneva. Their technical assist- 
ance throughout the conference contributed 
greatly to the success of the session. 

Most of the work of the Commission was 
handled in two committees. The first committee 
dealt with climatological regulations, require- 
ments, rules, and practices, while the second con- 
cerned itself with research problems and applied 
climatology. A lengthy agenda of 6 administra- 
tive and 15 major technical items was handled. 
The heavy work schedule, which often required 
late working hours, was relieved by an interesting 
program of social and scientific events. Among 
the technical attractions was a tour of Weather 
Bureau facilities in the Washington, D.C., area, 
including a visit to the weather center in Suit- 


*For a Department announcement of the U.S. delegation 
to the second session, see ibid., Jan. 28, 1957, p. 158. 
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land, Md., where a large electronic computer has 
become one of the great modern aids in weather 
forecasting. An exhibit of weather instruments 
and equipment which had been arranged in the 
lobby of the U.S. Department of Commerce build- 
ing formed another feature of interest to the 
delegates. 

The president of the Commission had arranged 
for six scientific lectures by delegates and invited 
experts. These were presented during two after- 
noon sessions and dealt with some of the latest 
technical advances and problems. Many of the 
delegates also attended an evening meeting of the 
District of Columbia Branch of the American 
Meteorological Society and the national meeting 
of this society at New York City after the close 
of the session. In addition, the Weather Bureau 
arranged for an inspection trip to the National 
Weather Records Center in Asheville, N.C., after 
the session. This is the greatest depository and 
processing center of climatological data in the 
world, with a library comprising 300 million 
weather observations. Twenty-two foreign dele- 
gates spent 2 days inspecting this facility and its 
newest electronic equipment. 


Worldwide Inventory of Climatic Conditions 


The final results of the meeting were contained 
in 10 resolutions and 9 recommendations to the 
Executive Committee of the Wmo. The primary 
results, when implemented, will be moderniza- 
tion and modification of international practices in 
climatology. These will be of considerable practi- 
cal benefit. Uniform procedures are a virtual 
necessity in the mapping of weather elements, 
which obviously have no regard for national 
boundaries. A worldwide effort toward an in- 
ventory of the climatic conditions in the form of 
a climatic atlas is also to be undertaken under a 
unified system of standards. Such an atlas should 
contribute significantly to economic betterment, 
since temporarily or permanently adverse aspects 
of climate underlie much of the world’s trouble. 
Floods, droughts, and hurricanes are among the 
prime causes of human disaster. Adequate statis- 
tics on these as well as the less frightening but 
equally important elements of temperature and 
rainfall have to be compiled. They are basic 
material for agricultural planning, for major 
projects of reforestation, and for irrigation and 
hydroelectric schemes. 
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Of basic importance is a continuous watch on 
trends in the climatic elements, both from natural 
and, perhaps, artificial causes. Among the last 
are the possible climatic changes induced by large- 
scale river basin developments. One of the ques- 
tions before the Commission was whether such 
changes might be adverse. It was the considered 
opinion that such developments would have only 
minor local effects and that these would probably 
be beneficial rather than detrimental. In view 
of the widespread international interest in such 
questions, the Wao secretariat was urged to pub- 
lish a technical note for general information, 
based on the experience of various member nations. 

In recognition of the fact that water resources 
are among the most critical problems confronting 
many nations or areas, a number of discussions 
centered around hydrological questions. In par- 
ticular, the procedures to measure water income in 
form of snow and water loss by evaporation came 
under scrutiny. Recommended procedures re- 
sulted in draft chapters for the “Guide to Clima- 
tological Practices.” This will be a book contain- 
ing advice on the best techniques at present 
available to climatologists. Considerable draft 
material for this text was accumulated and re- 
viewed during the session. The final drafting 
and editing will be in the hands of a small working 
group of the Commission. 

The climate of the upper air, especially over the 
oceans, is of vital interest to international air 
traffic. Specifically, the frequency ot encounters 
with hazards such as icing and severe turbulence 
is of concern to every airline. Inflight weather 
reports are regularly filed with the meteorological 
services, but there has been a need for statistical 
studies to handle and analyze this information. 
These studies will be initiated under a recommen- 
dation of the Commission. 

Just before World War II a telecommunication 
exchange of monthly temperature and rainfall 
values was begun. It was thought that this infor- 
mation, if collected on a worldwide scale, would 
help long-range weather forecasting. After an 
interruption by the war, this project was resumed 
with the cooperation of many nations. Currently 
the data thus gathered are published by the U.S. 
Weather Bureau under Wao sponsorship in a 
bulletin entitled Monthly Climatic Data for the 
World, which has proved to be of considerable 
economic value. Such questions as “Are frosts 
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damaging the Brazilian coffee crop?”, “Is a 
drought developing in Australia?”, or “Did the 
monsoon bring normal amounts of rainfall to 
India?” can be readily answered. The present 
session of the Commission reviewed the proce- 
dures for both the radio messages and publication 
of the data. A scheme for a better network of 
stations was prepared, and a plea for universal 
cooperation was made. In view of the general 
desire for this uniform collection of climatological 
information, a further expansion of the scheme to 
all member nations of the Wmo can now be 
expected. 

The exchange of views on scientific matters at 
the session was particularly helpful. Latest de- 
velopments in the various countries were reviewed. 
Some of them were presented in the scientific 
lectures which became part of the session’s docu- 
mentation and will therefore be available to all 
member nations. Others were presented in the 
form of national progress reports. These will be 
condensed by the secretariat of the Wo into a 
technical note. 

Among the final actions of the Commission was 
the election of officers for the next 4-year period. 
Dr. Thornthwaite, who under the rules could not 
be reelected, was succeeded as president by R. G. 
Veryard of the United Kingdom. C. C. Boughner 
of Canada was elected vice president. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Economic and Social Council 


Development of International Travel, Its Present Increas- 
ing Volume and Future Prospects. Addendum to the 
note by the Secretary-General. E/2933/Add.3, January 
17, 1957. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Consideration of the Provisional Agenda for the Twenty- 
Fourth Session. Note by the Secretary-General. 
E/2949, January 18, 1957. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Periodic Reports on Hu- 
man Rights and Studies of Specific Rights or Groups 
of Rights. Note by the Secretary-General. H/CN.4/- 
734, January 24, 1957. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Advisory Services 
in the Field of Human Rights. Report by the Secretary- 
General. E/CN.6/294, January 24, 1957. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Bride-Price, Polyg- 
amy and Rights of the Mother with Respect to her 
Children. E/CN.6/295, January 24, 1957. 47 pp. 
mimeo. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Practical Methods 
for the Implementation of Equal Pay for Equal Work. 
B/CN.6/296, January 24, 1957. 35 pp. mimeo. 
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Statute of International Atomic Energy Agency Transmitted to Senate ' 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF TRANSMITTAL 


Tue Wuite Hovss, March 21, 1957. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I am attaching here- 
with a certified copy of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency.’ I also transmit 
for the information of the Senate a report ad- 
dressed to me by the Secretary of State in regard 
to the statute, together with certain related papers. 

When the Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency was open for signature at United 
Nations Headquarters in New York for 3 months, 
from October 26, 1956, to January 24, 1957, it was 
signed in behalf of the United States of America 
and by 79 other nations. It is the product of al- 
most 3 years of negotiations, beginning with my 
address to the United Nations on December 8, 
1953.8 There I expressed the profound hope of 
the American people, a hope shared by people 
throughout the world, that means could be found 
to harness the atom to the labors of peace. 

Today, in the grim necessity of preserving the 
peace, the free world must turn to the deadly 
power of the atom as a guardian of freedom and 
a prime deterrent to aggression. Yet the true 
promise of the atom is not for destructive purposes 
but for constructive purposes. And, in America, 
we can already see in atomic energy an enormous 
potential for human benefit: electric power, treat- 
ment of disease, and extraordinary service to agri- 
culture, industry, and science itself. And this is 
but the beginning. There is every indication that 
we can look forward to even greater values of 
atomic energy in America. 


‘Reprinted from S. Exec. I, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 

*Not printed here; for text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 
1956, p. 820. 

*Ibid., Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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The peoples of other nations also see great hope 
in the atom for the development of their economies 
and advancement of their welfare. They devoutly 
wish for ways and means of directing the atom to 
peaceful uses. There is widespread appreciation 
of the role the United States has already played in 
the great atoms-for-peace program to help many 
of these nations start their own atomic energy 
programs, 

Now, in our proposal to the United Nations for 
the establishment of an International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, we have answered the basic desire 
of many nations for an international body to which 
all may belong—a body in which all may safely 
pool their knowledge and skill for the advance- 
ment of all; from which all may draw knowledge, 
advice, and nuclear fuels to aid their individual 
efforts in developing the atom for peaceful em- 
ployment. 

This promise of increased well-being for the 
people of the world offered by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency is a major purpose of our 
proposal. Another is the extension of our fixed 
and unending determination to open and widen 
all possible avenues toward a just and enduring 
world peace. In promoting these purposes, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency would pro- 
vide a practical meeting place—a common ground 
of cooperative effort among nations. Thus, 
through shared hope and work, the world would 
come to realize the immense possibilities of the 
atom for the benefit of all. 

The statute and the Agency which it will estab- 
lish hold promise of important progress in that 
direction. They constitute both a practical ap- 
proach and a symbol of all that people of good 
will hope to see accomplished through the use of 
atomic energy. They offer the underdeveloped 
nations in particular an earlier availability of the 
benefits flowing from the constructive uses of the 
atom, and afford all countries the prospect of 
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mutually stimulated scientific advance dedicated 
to the welfare of mankind. 

To achieve the confidence essential to coopera- 
tion among members of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, great care has been exercised to 
insure that fissionable material will be safe- 
guarded to prevent its diversion to any military 
purpose. A comprehensive safeguard system is 
provided by the statute. This will apply to all 
aspects of the Agency’s activity involving nuclear 
materials, A key part of this system is a plan 
of thorough international inspection. The United 
States will provide fissionable materials for 
Agency projects only as this safeguard system is 
put into effect. I am satisfied that the security of 
the United States will not be endangered by ma- 
terials made available to or through this Agency. 
I should add that the United States is under no 
obligation to disclose secret information to this 
Agency. 

Authority for directing the Agency will rest 
primarily in a Board of Governors. The method 
of choosing these Governors was considered with 
particular care. The formula finally agreed upon 
balances geographic considerations with the capac- 
ity of the cooperating nations to supply technical 
or material support to agency projects. This 
formula assures the protection of the interests of 
America and the free world. There is also reason- 
able assurance against entry into the Agency of 
nations which are excluded from the United 
Nations, and which were excluded from the Con- 
ference and from Agency membership by over- 
whelming vote on a number of occasions. 

This statute is the work of many. It reflects the 
experience of those concerned with our Nation’s 
efforts since World War II to relieve the burdens 
of armament for all people. It is consistent with 
the policies of our present Atomic Energy Act. It 
has profited by the addition of suggestions from 
bipartisan congressional hearings. 

It is my firm belief that this statute, and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency provided 
by it, are in the preseut and future interest of our 
country. They have my wholehearted support. 
I urge early consent to the ratification of the 
statute, so that the United States which proposed 
the establishment of this new instrument of peace- 
ful progress may be among the first to give it 
final approval. 

Dwieut D. E1tsenHOwER. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 21, 1957. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

I have the honor to submit to you, with a view 
to transmission to the Senate for advice and con- 
sent to ratification, a certified copy of the Statute 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
which was open for signature at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York from October 26, 
1956, to January 24, 1957, and during that period 
was signed in behalf of the United States of 
America and 79 other nations. 

The purpose of this treaty is to establish an 
International Atomic Energy Agency pursuant 
to the atoms-for-peace proposal made by you in 
your historic address before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on December 8, 1953. In 
that address you outlined your plan for an inter. 
national agency, to be established under the aegis 
of the United Nations, with responsibility for find- 
ing methods to apply atomic materials to the 
abundant production of power and to the needs of 
agriculture, medicine, and other peaceful pursuits 
of mankind. 

In the months following your proposal, discus- 
sions were undertaken among those nations hav- 
ing either developed resources of nuclear raw 
materials or advanced atomic energy programs. 
An eight-nation group, composed of representa- 
tives of the United States, Australia, Belgiun, 
Canada, France, Portugal, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom, worked early in 
1954 to prepare a first draft of a statute for the 
proposed agency. The subject was thoroughly 
debated at the Ninth General Assembly in 1954. 
On December 4, 1954, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations by unanimous vote endorsed the 
proposal to create an International Atomic Energy 
Agency.‘ 

A report on the progress of the negotiation of 
the statute was made to members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy in July 1955 and appro- 
priate revisions were made in the draft statute 
on the basis of their comments. 

On August 22, 1955, a draft statute® was cir- 

*For text of the General Assembly resolution, se€ 
ibid., Dec. 18, 1954, p. 919. 

*For text, see ibid., Oct. 24, 1955, p. 666. 
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culated to get the views of all members of the 
United Nations or of the specialized agencies, a 
total at that time of 84 states. The subject was 
again debated at the Tenth General Assembly in 
1955, and a resolution endorsing the efforts of the 
negotiating group was unanimously adopted.® 

On February 27, 1956, the working group, now 
expanded to 12 nations by the inclusion of Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, India, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, met in Washington at the in- 
vitation of the United States. This group worked 
to revise the draft statute. It considered, and 
often adopted, ideas and suggestions not only of 
the members of the drafting group but of other 
nations the world over from which comments had 
been received. The resulting draft,’ adopted on 
April 18 by the working group reflected to a great 
degree the balance of views of a large number of 
states. 

In June 1956 a further report on the progress 
of negotiations was made to members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

The document negotiated by the group of 12 
nations was presented to the delegates of 81 na- 
tions at the opening of the Conference on the 
Statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, which convened at United Nations Head- 
quarters in New York on September 20, 1956. 
The United States delegation to that Conference 
was under the chairmanship of Ambassador James 
J. Wadsworth, deputy representative of the 
United States to the United Nations and United 
States representative for International Atomic 
Energy Agency Negotiations. It included con- 
gressional advisers, designated by the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as well as advisers from the Depart- 
ment of State and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The Conference was presided over by Am- 
bassador Joao Carlos Muniz of Brazil. 

The Conference, at which the largest number of 
nations in history were gathered together, was 
distinguished by earnestness of purpose and 
understanding. Notwithstanding the complexity 
of the subject, and the newness of the field in 
which it was working, the Conference found it 
possible, at the end of 36 days of fruitful dis- 


cussion and negotiation, to arrive at agreement 


°For text, see ibid., Nov. 14, 1955, p. 801. 
"For text, see ibid., May 21, 1956, p. 852. 
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on the setting up of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and its statute. The statute was 
opened for signature on October 26, 1956, and was 
signed on that date by plenipotentiaries of 70 of 
the 81 nations represented at the Conference. 
During the 90-day period during which, by its 
terms, the statute remained open for signature, it 
was signed in behalf of 10 other nations. 

The statute provides for the establishment of an 
organization to assist the nations of the world in 
entering the atomic era. Created under the aegis 
of the United Nations, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency will function as an autonomous 
international organization and will establish an 
appropriate relationship with the United Nations 
consistent with the Agency’s statute. The pur- 
pose of the Agency is to supply a means through 
which the promise of nuclear energy will be open 
to the benefit of all, to be utilized as an instrument 
of progress and peace. 

To achieve its goal, the Agency will take ad- 
vantage of the means that will be voluntarily 
placed at its disposal by member states. It will 
extend aid in the form of fissionable materials, 
source materials, special equipment, and technical 
assistance. The Agency’s assistance will be based 
on agreements freely negotiated between govern- 
ments and the Agency. Provision is made for 
controls and safeguards to ensure that fissionable 
materials made available through the Agency will 
not be diverted to nonpeaceful purposes and will 
not endanger the health of populations or in- 
dividuals. The controls and safeguards are in- 
tended to guarantee the peaceful and safe utiliza- 
tion of materials supplied by the Agency, or used 
in Agency-sponsored projects, and of fissionable 
byproducts derived therefrom. 

There is transmitted herewith a summary of the 
statute directed to its specific provisions. There 
is also transmitted a copy of the report submitted 
to the Secretary of State by the chairman of the 
United States delegation to the Conference on the 
statute. In addition, a copy of the communica- 
tion dated October 25, 1956, to which reference is 
made in the statement accompanying the Vene- 
zuelan signatures to the statute, is included, to- 
gether with a translation thereof. 

It is planned that a draft Participation Act to 
provide for appointment of representatives of the 
United States to the Agency, and to make pro- 
vision with respect to United States participation 
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in the Agency, will be submitted to the Congress 
early in the present session. 

It is earnestly hoped that the Senate will give 
prompt consideration to the Statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency and that the 
Congress will enact without delay the proposed 
Participation Act. Under your personal initia- 
tive the United States has been the principal ad- 
vocate of an international organization designed 
to turn the mighty force of the atom from the 
devastation of war to the constructive avenues of 
peace. It is hoped that the United States may be 
among the first to ratify the Statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency and, by our 
leadership and support, help to ensure the suc- 
cess of that Agency from its inception. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JoHN Foster DULtzs. 

(Enclosures: (1) Certified copy of the Statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency;* (2) summary; 
(3) report by chairman of United States delegation; ° 
(4) Venezuelan communication dated October 25, 1956, 
and translation.°) 


SUMMARY OF THE STATUTE 
ARTICLES I AND II 


The statute upon its entry into force will 
establish the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the basic objective of which is to seek 
to accelerate and enlarge the contribution of 
atomic energy to peace, health, and prosperity 
throughout the world without at the same time 
furthering any military purpose. 


ARTICLE IT 


The functions of the Agency set forth in article 
III of the statute are (a) to encourage and assist 
research on, and development and practical appli- 
cation of, atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
throughout the world; (6) to make provision for 
materials, services, equipment, and facilities 
needed to carry out the foregoing purpose; (c) to 
foster the exchange of scientific and technical in- 
formation on, and the exchange and training of 
scientists and experts in, the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy; (d) to establish and administer 
safeguards to ensure that fissionable or other 


®* Not printed here. 
*English translation only printed here. 
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materials, services, equipment, facilities, and in. 
formation with which the Agency deals are not 
used to further any military purpose; (e) to par- 
ticipate in the establishment, adoption, and appli. 
cation of standards of safety for the protection of 
health and the minimization of danger to life and 
property from activities in the field of atomic 
energy; and (/) to acquire or establish any facili- 
ties, plant, and equipment useful in carrying out 
its authorized functions. 

In carrying out its functions, the Agency is re- 
quired by the statute (a) to conduct its activities 
in accordance with the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations and, in particular, in con- 
formity with United Nations policies furthering 
the establishment of a safeguarded worldwide dis- 
armament; (0) to control the use of such fission- 
able materials as are received by the Agency so as 
to ensure that they are used only for peaceful 
purposes; (c) to allocate its resources so as to 
secure efficient utilization and wide distribution of 
their benefits throughout the world, bearing in 
mind the special needs of the underdeveloped 
areas; (d@) to submit annual reports on its activi- 
ties to the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions; (¢) when appropriate, to submit reports 
and information to the Security Council, Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and other organs of 
the United Nations; (f) to refuse to give assist- 
ance to member countries under political, eco- 
nomic, military, or other conditions that are in- 
consistent with the statute; and (g) subject to the 
terms of any agreements that may be made be- 
tween a state or group of states and the Agency, 
to give due observance to the sovereign rights of 
states. 

ARTICLE IV 


Initial members of the Agency are to be states 
members of the United Nations or of any of the 
specialized agencies which signed the statute 
within 90 days after it was opened for signature 
and which deposit instruments of ratification. 
The following 80 states signed the statute during 
the period it was open for signature: 


Afghanistan Burma 

Albania Byelorussian Soviet So 
Argentina cialist Republic 
Australia Cambodia 

Austria Canada 

Belgium Ceylon 

Bolivia Chile 

Brazil China 

Bulgaria Colombia 
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Costa Rica New Zealand 
Cuba Nicaragua 
Czechoslovakia Norway 
Denmark Pakistan 
Dominican Republic Panama 
Ecuador Paraguay 
Egypt Peru 
El Salvador Philippine Republic 
Ethiopia Poland 
France Portugal 
Federal Republic of Rumania 
Germany Spain 
Greece Sudan 
Guatemala Sweden 
Haiti Switzerland 
Honduras Syria 
Hungary Thailand 
Iceland Tunisia 
India Turkey 
Indonesia Ukrainian Soviet So- 
Tran cialist Republic 
Iraq Union of South Africa 
Israel Union of Soviet Social- 
Italy ist Republics 
Japan United Kingdom of 
Korea Great Britain and 
Laos Northern Ireland 
Lebanon United States of Amer- 
Liberia ica 
Libya Uruguay 
Luxembourg Vatican City 
Mexico Venezuela 
Monaco Viet-Nam 
Morocco Yugoslavia 





Netherlands 


Other states may become members of the Agency 
if their membership is approved by the General 


Conference upon recommendation of the Board 
of Governors. In making their recommendations 
and approvals, the Board of Governors and the 
General Conference are directed to— 

determine that the State is able and willing to carry out 
the obligations of membership in the Agency, giving due 
consideration to its ability and willingness to act in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE V 


The General Conference of the Agency is to be 
composed of representatives of all the members 
of the Agency, each member having one vote 
therein. The General Conference is to meet an- 
nually and in such special sessions as are called 
by the Director General at the request of the Board 
of Governors or a majority of the members of the 
Agency. Each member is to be represented at 
the sessions of the General Conference by one dele- 
gate who may be accompanied by alternates and 
advisers, 

The General Conference is to have powers of 
discussion and recommendation on any matters 
within the scope of the statute. In addition, it is 
to elect 10 members of the Board of Governors, 
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approve states for membership, suspend members 
for persistent violations of the provisions of the 
statute (art. XIX), and consider the annual re- 
port of the Board of Governors. The General 
Conference is also to be responsible for approving, 
or recommending changes in, the budget submitted 
to it by the Board of Governors; approving re- 
ports to be submitted to the United Nations except 
reports to the Security Council of noncompliance 
with Agency safeguards (art. XII (C)) ; approv- 
ing, or recommending changes in, agreements be- 
tween the Agency and the United Nations or other 
organizations; approving rules regarding the ex- 
ercise of the borrowing power, acceptance of vol- 
untary contributions, and use of the general fund 
(art. XIV (F)); approving amendments to the 
statute; and approving the appointment of the 
Director General. The General Conference may 
make decisions on any matter referred to it for 
that purpose by the Board of Governors and may 
propose matters for consideration by the Board 
or request reports from the Board on any matters 
relating to the functions of the Agency. 


ARTICLE VI 


The Board of Governors is to have primary 
responsibility for carrying out the functions of 
the Agency. In particular, it is to have responsi- 
bility for determining the quantities of source ma- 
terials, as defined in article XX, and other ma- 
terials the Agency will accept and the use of such 
source and special fissionable materials as are made 
available to the Agency (art. IX) ; for approving 
projects for the peaceful use of atomic energy 
(art. XI); for imposing sanctions against mem- 
bers which do not comply with Agency safeguards 
(art. XII); for submitting to the General Con- 
ference an annual report (art. VI) and the annual 
budget estimates, apportioning administrative ex- 
penses among members in accordance with a scale 
to be fixed by the General Conference, and estab- 
lishing periodically a scale of charges, for ma- 
terials, services, equipment and facilities fur- 
nished to members by the Agency (art. XIV) ; for 
negotiating agreements establishing the relation- 
ship of the Agency to the United Nations and 
other organizations (art. XVI); for requesting, 
when necessary, special sessions of the General 
Conference (art. V); for designating nonelected 
members to the succeeding Board and for estab- 
lishing necessary committees (art. VI); for ap- 
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pointing with consent of the General Conference 
the Director General (art. VII) ; and for prepar- 
ing such reports as the Agency is required to make 
to the United Nations or other organizations (art. 
VI). 

In forming the composition of the Board, the 
outgoing Board (or in the case of the first Board, 
the Preparatory Commission referred to in the 
annex to the statute) designates (a) the 5 mem- 
bers most advanced in the technology of atomic 
energy including the production of source ma- 
terials; (b) the member most advanced in the 
technology of atomic energy including the pro- 
duction of source materials from each of the fol- 
lowing areas not represented by the aforesaid 5: 
North America, Latin America, Western Europe, 
Eastern Europe, Africa and the Middle East, 
South Asia, South East Asia and the Pacific and 
the Far East; (c) 2 members from the following 
producers of source materials: Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Portugal; (d) 1 other 
member as a supplier of technical assistance; in 
addition, the General Conference elects (¢) 10 
members, having due regard to the equitable rep- 
resentation on the Board of those areas listed above 
(category (0)) so that the Board at all times in- 
cludes in this category a member from each of 
those areas except North America. Members des- 
ignated under categories (¢@) and (e) (except for 
5 members elected to the first Board) are ineligible 
for redesignation or reelection in the same cate- 
gory the following year. Each member of the 
Board has one vote, and decisions are taken by a 
majority of those present and voting, except for 
decisions on the Agency’s budget which require a 
two-thirds majority of those present and voting. 


ARTICLE VII 


The staff of the Agency is to be headed by a 
Director General appointed for 4 years by the 
Board of Governors with the approval of the 
General Conference. He is to be responsible for 
the appointment, organization, and functioning 
of the staff, subject to the control of the Board of 
Governors and in accordance with regulations 
they adopt. The Agency staff is to be kept to a 
minimum. In recruiting the staff and determin- 
ing the conditions of service, the paramount con- 
sideration is to be to secure employees of the 
highest standards of efficiency, technical com- 
petence, and integrity. Subject to that considera- 
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tion, due regard is to be paid to members’ con. 


tributions to the Agency and to the importance of | 


recruiting staff on as wide a geographical basis 
as possible. 


The Director General and the staff are forbid. | 


den to disclose any industrial secret or other con- 
fidential information coming to their knowledge 


by reason of their official duties for the Agency, | 


The international character of the responsibilities 
of the Director General and the staff are recog. 


nized. 
ARTICLE VIII 


Article VIII of the statute contains provisions 


for the exchange and dissemination of informa- 
tion relating to the nature and peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. It provides that each member 
should make available such information as would, 
in the judgment of the member, be helpful to the 
Agency, and requires each member to make avail- 
able all scientific information acquired as a result 
of assistance extended by the Agency. The 
Agency is to make information thus acquired 
available in accessible form and to encourage the 
exchange of information among its members. The 
statute in no way requires a government to trans- 
mit classified information. 


ARTICLE IX 


Provisions governing the supply of special fis- 


sionable, source, and other materials by members | 


to the Agency are detailed in article IX. Men- 
bers are required to notify the Agency annually of 
the quantities, form, and composition of the ma- 
terials that they will voluntarily make available 
to the Agency during the succeeding calendar 
year. The materials are to be supplied on terms 
agreed to between the Agency and the members 
supplying them. The Board of Governors is to 
determine the use to be made of materials supplied 
by members, and no member has the right to re- 
quire the Agency to keep separate the materials 
that it supplies or to designate the specific project 
in which they may be used. The materials sup- 
plied may, in the discretion of the member sup- 
plying them, be stored by that member or by the 
Agency. The Agency is to be responsible for 
storing and protecting the materials in its pos 
session, and, to that end, the Agency is required 
to establish or acquire such facilities (storage, 
laboratories, housing, etc.) , safeguards, and health 
and safety measures as are necessary. 
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ARTICLE X 


In addition to special fissionable, source, and 
other materials, members may make available to 
the Agency services, equipment, and facilities that 
may be of assistance in carrying out the Agency’s 


projects. 
ARTICLE XI 


Agency participation in projects for peaceful 
uses of atomic energy may be requested by any 
member or group of members. Agency participa- 
tion takes the form of supplying, or arranging for 
the supply of, necessary materials, services, equip- 
ment, and facilities, as well as assisting in securing 
financial support from outside sources. A mem- 
ber or group of members requesting the assistance 
of the Agency is required to submit an explana- 
tion of the purpose and extent of the project and, 
in considering the request, the Agency may send 
qualified persons into the territory of the member 
or members making the request to examine the 
project. The Statute states specific criteria that 
are to be considered by the Board of Governors 
before approving a project: (1) usefulness and 
technical feasibility ; (2) probability of successful 
completion; (3) adequacy of safeguards; (4) need 
for Agency assistance; (5) equitable distribution 
of materials and other resources available to the 
Agency; (6) special needs of the underdeveloped 
areas. In addition the Board is directed to con- 
sider “such other matters as may be relevant.” 

If the Board approves a project, an implement- 
ing agreement is concluded between the Agency 
and the member or group of members submitting 
the project. The statute requires that the agree- 
ment shall include provisions covering the follow- 
ing topics: (1) allocation of required special fis- 
sionable or other materials to the project; (2) 
transfer of such materials, under appropriate safe- 
guards, to the member or group of members sub- 
mitting the project; (3) terms and conditions on 
which any materials, services, equipment, and fa- 
cilities are provided to the member or members 
submitting the project; (4) an undertaking that 
the assistance provided will not be used to further 
any military purpose; (5) the relevant safeguards 
applicable under article XII of the statute; (6) 
rights and interests of the Agency and of the 
member or members concerned in any invention or 
discoveries arising from the project; (7) settle- 
ment of disputes; and (8) such other provisions as 
the Board of Governors considers appropriate. 
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ARTICLE XII 


Article XII, dealing with safeguards, is crucial 
to the achievement of the Agency’s objectives. It 
was debated at great length in the Conference that 
drafted the statute. By incorporating article 
XIT in the statute, the Conference gave recog- 
nition to the need for safeguards designed to pre- 
vent source and fissionable material used or pro- 
duced in Agency-sponsored projects from being 
diverted to use for military purposes. 

The safeguards are applicable only “to the ex- 
tent relevant to the project or arrangement” in 
question. For example, if the Agency were to 
supply radioisotopes for medical diagnosis, there 
would be neither occasion nor need for any safe- 
guards other than those relating to the protec- 
tion of health and safety. The first safeguard 
specified in article XII (A) gives the Agency the 
right and the responsibility to— 
examine the design of specialized equipment and facilities, 
including nuclear reactors, and to approve it only from 
the viewpoint of assuring that it will not further any 
military purpose, that it complies with applicable health 
and safety standards, and that it will permit effective 
application of the safeguards provided for in this article. 
Approval or disapproval of a design on the basis 
of criteria that are not relevant to the problem of 
safeguards would be improper under article XII, 
although it should be pointed out that questions of 
scientific and technical feasibility, etc., are to be 
considered by the Board of Governors in approv- 
ing the project as a whole (art. XT). 

The second listed safeguard, requiring observ- 
ance of health and safety measures prescribed by 
the Agency, is aimed at the protection of life and 
property. 

The third and fourth listed safeguards, dealing 
with the making of operating records and prog- 
ress reports in order to insure accountability for 
source and special fissionable materials used or 
produced in Agency products, are necessary to 
prevent diversion to military purposes as well as 
to achieve sound management and administration. 

The fifth listed safeguard provides that the 
means used for chemical processing of materials 
irradiated in an Agency-sponsored project must 
be approved by the Agency. It is necessary that 
the Agency have this right, for the dangers to 
health and safety and the possibility of diversion 
to military purposes during the chemical pro- 
cessing are great. The Agency is also given the 
right to require that any special fissionable ma- 
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terials recovered or produced as a byproduct of 
an Agency-sponsored project be used for peace- 
ful purposes under continuing Agency safe- 
guards or, if such byproducts are in excess of 
current needs for peaceful purposes, to require 
that they be deposited with the Agency until such 
time as the member or members concerned can 
put them to peaceful uses. These requirements 
provide the basis for preventing the accumulation 
by members of stockpiles of special fissionable 
materials from Agency projects. Such provisions 
are essential, since a stockpile honestly intended 
for future peaceful use is indistinguishable from 
one intended for future military use and could, 
in fact, be turned to military uses. However, the 
fact that a nation producing byproduct fissionable 
materials in an Agency-sponsored project cannot 
stockpile them itself does not mean that it cannot 
make full use of them for peaceful purposes at 
some future time, for the Statute expressly pro- 
vides that such materials deposited with the 
Agency shall “at the request of the member or 
members concerned ... be returned promptly 
... for use under” continuing Agency safe- 
guards. 

The sixth listed safeguard is inspection. After 
consultation with the state or states concerned, the 
Agency has the right to send into recipient states 
inspectors selected in accordance with the stand- 
ards set forth in article VII. They are to be given 
access at al] times to all places and data and to any 
person who by reason of his occupation deals with 
materials, equipment, or facilities which are 
required by the statute to be safeguarded, as 
necessary to account for source and fissionable 
materials and to verify compliance with the ap- 
plicable health and safety measures, with the 
undertaking against use in furtherance of any 
military purpose, and with any other conditions 
prescribed in the agreement between the Agency 
and the state or states concerned. 

The inspectors are also charged with the respon- 
sibility (art. XII (B)) for examining all opera- 
tions conducted by the Agency itself in order to 
insure that the Agency’s activities, equally with 
those of the recipient countries, comply with the 
appropriate health and safety measures and that 
adequate measures are taken to prevent source 
and special fissionable materials in the custody of 
the Agency or used or produced in its operations 
from being used in furtherance of any military 


purpose. 
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Subparagraph C of article XII spells out the 
procedures by which sanctions are brought to bear 
in the event of noncompliance with the applicable 
safeguards and undertakings. The inspectors re. 
port noncompliance to the Director General, who 
in turn transmits the report to the Board of 
Governors. The Board is required to report the 
noncompliance to all members of the Agency and 
to the Security Council and Genera] Assembly of 
the United Nations. If the recipient state or 
states fail to take corrective action within a reason- 
able time, the Board may curtail or suspend 
Agency assistance and call for the return of ma- 
terials and equipment made available to the state 
or states concerned. In accordance with article 
XIX, the Agency may also suspend any non. 
complying member from the exercise of the privi- 
leges and rights of membership. 


ARTICLE XIII 


Article XIII provides that, unless otherwise 
agreed upon between the Board of Governors and 
the member furnishing to the Agency materials, 
services, equipment, or facilities, the Board shall 
enter into an agreement with such member pro- 
viding for reimbursement for the items furnished, 


ARTICLE XIV 


Provisions regarding finance are set forth in ar- 
ticle XIV. Annual budget estimates for Agency 
expenses are to be prepared initially by the Di- 
rector General and submitted by the Board of 
Governors to the General Conference for approval. 
If the General Conference does not approve the 
estimates, it may make recommendations to the 
Board so that the latter may submit further esti- 
mates. 


Administrative expenses of the Agency will in- | 


clude costs of administrative staff, costs of meet- 
ings, expenses of preparing Agency projects and 
distributing information, together with such costs 
of implementing safeguards and of handling and 
storing special fissionable material as are not other- 
wise recoverable. The scale to be used in appor- 
tioning administrative expenses among the mem- 
ber states is to be fixed by the General Conference, 
which is to be guided by the principles followed 
in assessing contributions of member states to the 
United Nations budget. 

The cost of materials, facilities, plants and equip- 
ment furnished by the Agency and expenses (other 
than administrative expenses) incurred in connec 
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tion therewith are to be financed through charges. 
The scale of charges is to be worked out periodi- 
cally by the Board of Governors. In addition, 
voluntary contributions received by the Agency 
may be applied, at the discretion of the Board of 
Governors, to meet such expenses. A separate 
fund is to be set up to receive the proceeds of the 
operational charges assessed against members. 
Out of this fund, members furnishing materials, 
services, equipment, or facilities are to be reim- 
bursed and operational expenses of the Agency 
in connection with these items are to be met. 

If the revenues of this type exceed operational 
expenses and costs, the excess is to be placed in a 
general fund, together with any unobligated vol- 
untary contributions received by the Agency. The 
general fund may be used as determined by the 
Board of Governors, with the approval of the 
General Conference. 

The statute provides also for borrowing powers 
on the part of the Agency. It makes clear, how- 
ever, that members of the Agency are not legally 
or financially liable for repayment of the money 
borrowed. 

A two-thirds majority of those present and vot- 
ing is required for decisions of the General Con- 
ference on financial questions and of the Board of 
Governors on the amount of the Agency’s budget. 


ARTICLE XV 


Article XV concerns legal capacity, privileges, 
and immunities to be enjoyed by the Agency in 
the territory of each member, and the privileges 
and immunities to be enjoyed by delegates, alter- 
nates, advisers, the Director General, and the 
Agency staff in exercising their official functions. 
Provision is made for special agreements on this 
subject between the Agency and its members. 

It is anticipated that such privileges and im- 
munities as may be granted in the United States 
will be pursuant to the International Organiza- 
tions Immunities Act (22 U.S.C. 288 et seq.). 


ARTICLE XVI 


Establishment by special agreement of the re- 
lationship between the Agency and the United 
Nations is provided for by article XVI, with 
special reference to submission of reports to the 
United Nations and consideration of United 
Nations resolutions. The article also anticipates 
the establishment by special agreement of an ap- 
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propriate relationship between the Agency and 
other organizations with related interests. 


ARTICLE XVII 


Article XVII calls for reference to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice of disputes concerning 
interpretation or application of the statute, unless 
the parties concerned agree on another mode of 
settlement. In addition, the General Conference 
and the Board of Governors are separately em- 
powered, subject to authorization from the United 
Nations Genera] Assembly, to request the Inter- 
national Court of Justice to give an advisory 
opinion on any legal question arising within the 
scope of the Agency’s activities. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


Amendments to the statute are provided for in 
article XVIII. Proposals for amendment may 
be made by any member and will be communi- 
cated to all members at least ninety days before 
being considered by the General Conference. 
Amendments come into force for all members 
when they have been approved by the General 
Conference by a two-thirds majority of those 
present and voting and have been accepted by two- 
thirds of all the members in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. 

If a member is unwilling to accept an amend- 
ment to the statute, it may withdraw from the 
Agency by notice in writing to the depositary 
government. In addition, a member may with- 
draw for any reason at any time after 5 years from 
the date the statute takes effect. Withdrawal 
does not relieve a member of its contractual obli- 
gations with regard to assistance received from 
the Agency, or budgetary obligations for the year 
in which it withdraws. 

This article also provides that the question of 
a general review of the statute is to be placed on 
the agenda of the fifth annual session of the Gen- 
eral Conference. If approved by a majority of 
members present and voting, the review is to take 
place at the next General Conference. There- 
after, a proposal for general review may be sub- 
mitted at any General Conference session. 


ARTICLE XIX 


If a member of the Agency becomes in arrears 
in its financial contributions to the Agency in an 
amount totaling 2 years’ contributions, it is to lose 
its vote in the Agency unless the General Con- 
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ference is satisfied that failure to pay is due to 
conditions beyond the member’s control (art. 
XIX). 

Persistent violation of the statute or of any 
agreement made under it may result in suspension 
of the offending member from privileges and 
rights of membership. Decisions on suspension 
are to be made, upon recommendation of the Board 
of Governors, by a two-thirds majority of mem- 
bers present and voting in the General Confer- 
ence. 

ARTICLE XX 

Article XX defines the terms “special fissionable 
material,” “uranium enriched in the isotopes 235 
or 233,” and “source material.” 


ARTICLE XXI 


In accordance with article X XI, the statute was 
opened for signature on October 26, 1956, by states 
members of the United Nations or of any of the 
specialized agencies and remained open for 90 
days. Ratification by signatory states is called 
for. 

The United States is named depositary Gov- 
ernment for receipt of instruments of ratification 
by signatory states and instruments of acceptance 
by states approved for membership in conformity 
with the statute. It is specified that ratification 
or acceptance by states is to be effected in accord- 
ance with constitutional processes. 

The statute, apart from its annex, comes into 
force on deposit of instruments of ratification by 
18 states, including 3 of the following: Canada, 
France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
The annex, by the terms of article X-XI, came into 
force October 26, 1956, the day on which the 
statute was opened for signature. 


ARTICLE XXII 


Article XXII provides for registration of the 
statute pursuant to article 102 of the United Na- 
tions Charter. In addition, agreements between 
the Agency and any member or members, agree- 
ments between the Agency and any other organi- 
zation or organizations, and agreements between 
members subject to the approval of the Agency 
are to be registered with the Agency and, if re- 
quired by article 102 of the United Nations Char- 
ter, are also to be registered with the United 
Nations. 
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ARTICLE XXIII 


Article XXIII provides for equal authenticity 
of the five language texts in which the statute is 
drawn up and for transmittal of certified copies 
of the statute to the governments concerned. 


ANNEX I 


The annex to the statute establishes a Prepara- 
tory Commission, which is composed of 1 repre- 
sentative each of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Portugal, 
Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, and 1 representative each of 6 other states 
which were chosen by the International Confer. 
ence on the Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (Argentina, Egypt, Indonesia, 
Japan, Pakistan, and Peru). The Preparatory 
Commission is to remain in existence until the 
first General Conference of the Agency is con- 
vened and a Board of Governors has been selected 
in accordance with article VI of the statute. The 
Commission elects its own officers, adopts its own 
rules of procedure, establishes such committees as 
it deems necessary, and determines its place of 
meeting. It has appointed an Executive Secre- 
tary and a small staff in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the annex. The expenses of the Com- 
mission are being met by a loan negotiated by the 
Commission with the United Nations. The loan 
is ultimately to be repaid by the Agency. If the 
funds from this source should prove insufficient, 
the Commission is empowered to accept advances 
from governments; if such advances are made, 
they may be set off against contributions of the 
governments concerned to the Agency. 

The functions of the Preparatory Commission 
are (a) to make arrangements for the first session 
of the General Conference of the Agency, includ- 
ing the preparation of a provisional agenda and 
draft rules of procedure; (6) to designate certain 
members of the first Board of Governors of the 
Agency in accordance with subparagraphs A-1 
and A-2 and paragraph B of article VI of the 
statute; (¢) to make studies, reports, and recom- 
mendations for the first session of the General 
Conference and for the Board of Governors on 
subjects requiring immediate attention, including 
financing, programs and budget, technical prob- 
lems relevant to planning Agency operations, 
establishment of a permanent staff of the Agency, 
and location of permanent headquarters for the 
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Agency; (d@) to make recommendations for the 
first meeting of the Board of Governors concern- 
ing the provisions of a headquarters agreement; 
(e) to negotiate with the United Nations regard- 
ing a draft agreement to define the relationship 
between the United Nations and the Agency; and 
(f) to make recommendations concerning the 
relationship of the Agency to other international 
organizations. 


' LETTER FROM CHAIRMAN OF VENEZUELAN 


DELEGATION 


REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA 
DELEGATION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


New York, 25 October 1956 

Sir, I have the honour to inform you that in ac- 
cordance with instructions I have received from 
the Venezuelan Government my delegation has 
been authorized to sign the Statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, subject to the 
terms of the following declaration: 

“The Delegation of Venezuela signs the pres- 
ent Statute ad referendum and on the under- 
standing that: 

1) As regards article XVII, the signing or 
ratification of this Instrument by Venezuela 
does not imply Venezuela’s acceptance of the 
jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice without its express consent in each in- 
dividual case; 

2) Noamendment to this Instrument under 
paragraph C of article XVIII shall be re- 
garded by Venezuela as operative until its 
constitutional provisions concerning the rati- 
fication and deposit of public treaties have 
been complied with.” 

T also have the honour to confirm that the fol- 
lowing members of my delegation have been au- 
thorized to sign the aforesaid Statute: the under- 
signed, Dr. Francisco Alfonzo Ravard and Dr. 
Marcel Granier. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, etc., 

(signed) Humperto FernANpEz-MorAn 
Chairman of the Venezuelan Delegation to the 

Conference on the Statute of the International 

Atomic Energy Agency. 


His Excellency Mr. Joao Cartos Muniz, 
President of the Conference on the Statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 


April 15, 1957 


Amendment to Anglo-American 
Financial Agreement of 1945 


Statement by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi 


It is a pleasant duty to appear before this com- 
mittee to speak in support of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 72 to approve the signature by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the agreement of March 6, 
1957, amending the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement of 1945.? 

Secretary Humphrey has explained the sub- 
stance and financial significance of the amenda- 
tory agreement and the technical problems that 
led to its negotiation, and I assume that you do 
not wish me to cover the same ground. I would, 
however, like to add a footnote on the financial 
side. 

When the financial agreement was concluded in 
1945, the United States and the United Kingdom 
also agreed on a joint statement on the settle- 
ment for lend-lease and reciprocal aid, surplus 
war property, and claims. Paragraph 4 of the 
joint statement provides: “The total liability 
found to be due to the Government of the United 
States will be discharged on the same terms as 
those specified in the Financial Agreement. . . .” 
Accordingly, the provisions of the amendatory 
agreement now before this committee will, when 
approved, automatically apply to British pay- 
ments on the lend-lease and surplus-property 
obligations. 

The total liability of the United Kingdom un- 
der the settlement was determined to be $622 
million, requiring payments of interest and prin- 
cipal, combined, of $19 million a year. The United 
States has received almost $70 million on the prin- 
cipal and $58 million in interest on this account. 
These amounts represent payments in full of in- 
stallments due in 1951 through 1955 and the pay- 
ment of principal due in 1956. Interest of about 
$11 million due in 1956 was withheld pending the 
outcome of the British claim for a waiver of 
interest. These figures are included in the totals 

just given to the committee by Secretary 
Humphrey. 





1Made before the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on Mar. 15 (press release 147). Mr. Kalijarvi was 
testifying as Acting Deputy Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

2For text of amendatory agreement and President’s 
message of transmittal, see BuLLETIN of Mar. 25, 1957, 
p. 492. 
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Paragraph 6 of the joint statement provides 
for drawings by the United States of up to $50 
million in sterling against the total British lia- 
bility. These funds may be used to finance the 
Fulbright educational exchange program and the 
United States foreign buildings program. Un- 
der the original understanding, this facility was 
to terminate on December 31, 1951, but the termi- 
nation date was later changed by agreement to 
December 31, 1958. Since the termination date 
is not far off and since it appeared that a sub- 
stantial part of the $50 million would not be drawn 
by 1958, the Department of State took the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the recent discussions to sug- 
gest that the termination date be deferred for a 
further period. The British Government has in- 
dicated that it is willing to eliminate the terminal 
date entirely, thus giving the United States the 
right to draw sterling against the remainder of 
the $50 million for the duration of the agreement. 
This change will insure that sterling funds will 
be available to continue for a number of years 
the educational and buildings programs author- 
ized by the Congress. 


Importance of U.S.—U.K. Relations 


Now we may turn to some broader questions. I 
do not believe that the Department of State can 
speak in support of the measure before the com- 
mittee without again referring to the importance 
to the United States of our relations with the 
United Kingdom. The United States and the 
United Kingdom stand together as friends in pro- 
moting, with other countries of the free world, 
our common, fundamental ideals of justice and 
freedom for people and nations. Without this 
firm association, the security of the two countries 
and of other free and independent nations would 
be weakened. We in the United States put a high 
value on the close relationships between the United 
States and the United Kingdom; the United King- 
dom does also, and so do other nations of the free 
world. 

Nations, like people, keep their friendships in 
good repair by forestalling potential sources of 
friction and by resolving differences fairly and 
amicably, and as quickly as possible, when they 
arise. In this conception lies the plain virtue of 
the amendatory agreement that the President has 
sent to the Congress for its approval. The new 
arrangement provides an answer to a difficult ques- 
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tion that arose in the ordinary course of the rela. 
tions between the United States and the United 
Kingdom and, despite good will on both sides, 
remained unsettled for several years. The answer, 
which we see before us, is a fair one. Taken ag 
a whole, the new arrangement retains the balance 
that was embodied in the original agreement of 
1945 and does not confer on either side unreason- 
able advantages or place upon them unreasonable 
burdens. As Secretary Humphrey has shown, the 
arrangement is workable and happily simple. For 
these reasons, the Department of State regards 
the amendatory agreement as a good agreement— 
good for the United States and good for the United 
Kingdom. 


Need for Amending Financial Agreement 

Before concluding this statement, I wish to un. 
derscore one matter that the Secretary of the 
Treasury discussed, that is, the fundamental need 


for amending the original text of the financial | 


agreement. When the 1945 agreement was nego- 
tiated, the two Governments, looking ahead to 55 
years of an uncertain future, agreed on the reason- 


ableness of a waiver provision. The right toa [ 


waiver in specified circumstances was made an 
integral part of the balance of the agreement—in 


plain words, part of the bargain. Unfortunately, | 
when the time came for using the tests enumerated | 
in the waiver formula, it was found practically | 
impossible to apply some of them to existing con- 
| Protec 


ditions. 

It became clear that, if this problem remained 
unresolved, an important feature of the agreement 
would be effectively nullified. This result was 
certainly not contemplated when the agreement 
was negotiated in 1945. In the circumstances, 
considerations of good business, constructive 
foreign policy, and fair play dictated that the two 
Governments jointly find a solution—in particu- 
lar, a solution that would carry out the spirit of 
the agreement by restoring to it a reasonable 
counterpart of the balance that the two Govern- 
ments had agreed upon in 1945. The Department 
of State believes that a fair, simple, and common- 
sense solution has been found to achieve this ob- 
jective. The very fact that such a solution has 
been found through amicable negotiations should 
strengthen the bonds of friendship and respect 
that hold the United States and the United King- 
dom together. 
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Question of U.S. Approval 
of Plant Protection Convention 


Statement by Christopher H. Phillips? 


I am appearing here today as a representative 
of the Department of State to support approval 
of the International Plant Protection Convention, 
transmitted to the Senate by the President on 
January 12, 1956.2. The convention is designed to 
provide for international cooperation in control- 
ling pests and diseases of plants and plant prod- 
ucts and in preventing their introduction and 
spread across international boundaries. This De- 
partment strongly supports the objectives and 
procedures prescribed in the convention and re- 
quests that favorable action on it be taken by this 
committee. Some historical background concern- 
ing the development of the convention may be of 
assistance to the committee. 

The first draft of the International Plant Pro- 
tection Convention was drawn up at an Interna- 


invitation of the Government of the Netherlands, 
April 26 to May 3, 1950. This Conference had on 
its agenda, among others, a consideration of cer- 
tain phases of international relationships in the 
field of plant protection, in particular, (1) the 
abrogation of the Phylloxera Convention of 1881; 
(2) the drafting of a revision of the International 
Plant Protection Convention of 1929; (3) the 
discussion of a constitution for a European Plant 


| Protection Conference, then in the process of for- 


mation. 
The inclusion of these items in the agenda re- 


_ sulted from recommendations of the fifth session 


of the Conference of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (Fao) held in Washington in 1949, 
which approved a previous proposal by the Direc- 
tor-General that Fao organize a worldwide plant- 
pest reporting service. This action covered both 
F4o’s responsibility for facilitating action by gov- 
ernments to eradicate and control plant diseases 
and assistance to member countries in the forma- 
tion of an international network to report on the 
incidence of plant diseases and insect pests of 
international interest. The United States was 





*Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Mar. 19 (press release 157). Mr. Phillips is Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for International Organization 
Affairs. 

*§. Exec. D, 84th Cong., 2d sess.; also printed in But- 
LETIN of Feb. 20, 1956, p. 311. 
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represented at the Conference at The Hague and 
in the subsequent consultations at which the lan- 
guage of the convention was perfected. The re- 
sulting draft was presented to the Fao Conference, 
sixth session, meeting in Rome in November 1951. 

The Fao Conference approved the convention at 
that time and recommended that it be opened to 
signature and ratification by member governments. 
The convention was signed on behalf of the United 
States of America and 36 other states in the period 
between December 6, 1951, to May 1, 1952. The 
United States signed ad referendum. The con- 
vention, in accordance with article XIV, came into 
force on April 3, 1952. It is now in force with 
respect to 37 countries which have completed the 
ratification or adherence procedure. 


Previous Conventions 


The Phylloxera Convention of Bern of 1881, 
which was ratified and adhered to by 16 European 
countries, represented the first international action 
for coordination in plant protection by means of 
quarantine measures. In 1929 an International 
Plant Protection Convention was drawn up and 
agreed to at a meeting sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture in Rome. The 
United States was not a party to either of these 
conventions, as the Department of Agriculture 
considered that they were not satisfactory from 
the point of view of United States interests and 
legislation. However, the United States has al- 
ways recognized the value of international co- 
operation in regard to the international control 
of plant pests and diseases and, therefore, wel- 
comed the new approach to this problem through 
the Fao. 


FAO’s Functions in Regard to International Con- 
ventions 

Under its constitution, the Conference of the 
Fao is authorized to “submit to Member Nations 
conventions or agreements concerning questions 
relating to food and agriculture. . . . Conven- 
tions or agreements approved by the Conference 
or Council shall come into force for each Member 
Nation only after acceptance by it in accordance 
with its constitutional procedure.” ® 

The Rules of Procedure which govern the de- 
velopment of conventions by Fao provide for cer- 


* FAO Constitution, art. XIV. 
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tain specific consultations with member govern- 
ments prior to approval of the convention for sub- 
mission to governments and, in addition, provide 
that “Any convention or agreement submitted to 
Member Nations by the Conference or the Coun- 
cil . . . shall come into force as the convention, 
agreement, regulations, or supplementary agree- 
ments may prescribe, provided that no Nation 
shall be bound unless such Nation has accepted it 
in accordance with its constitutional procedure.” ¢ 

As far as the objectives and provisions of the 
International Plant Protection Convention are 
concerned, they deal only with broad international 
relationships in the field of plant protection. The 
convention does not disturb the responsibility of 
the Secretary of Agriculture under the Plant 
Quarantine Act of 1912, as amended, to decide on 
pest-prevention measures to protect American 
agriculture. Nor does it attempt to take over any 
of the responsibility of individual governments 
for final decision on needed plant quarantine 
measures. The convention does not require that 
the judgment of the contracting governments be 
superseded by decisions of an international body. 


Effective Regional Action Developed Under Inter- 
national Plant Protection Convention 

The International Plant Protection Convention 
has been an effective influence in stimulating the 
development of supplementary regional plant pro- 
tection agreements, under article III of the con- 
vention. Two such agreements are now in effect, 
(1) European Plant Protection Agreement and 
(2) Plant Protection Agreement for Southeast 
Asia and the Pacific Region. The United States 
Government is not and does not intend to become 
a party to either of these agreements, since they 
are concerned with plant protection measures to 
be taken entirely within the respective regions. 
However, the U.S. approves of the objectives of 
these regional conventions. Effective action 
taken by governments within these regions for the 
control and prevention of the spread of specific 
plant-pest and quarantine problems cannot help 
but contribute to the welfare of U.S. agriculture, 
since the dangers of infestation in the U.S. from 
these sources will thereby be reduced. 

In conclusion, I should like to call attention to 
the importance of becoming party to this conven- 
tion as an evidence of our wholehearted support of 


*FAO Rules of Procedure, rule XXI, par. 4. 
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the objectives and work of the Fao. This is the 
first and most important convention developed by 
the Fao, an important specialized agency of the 
United Nations, of which the U.S. has been a mem- 
ber since its inception in 1945. The objective of 
the Fao is to promote international cooperation in 
the improvement of food and agricultural produc. 
tion, marketing, and trade, with a view to raising 
the levels of living of rural populations and im- 
proving nutritional standards generally. These 
objectives are especially important to the two- 
thirds or more of the world’s population who 
depend on agriculture, forestry, or fishing for sub- 
sistence, but who often still live in conditions of 
extreme poverty and malnutrition. 

The U.S., through its bilateral program of eco- 
nomic aid and cooperative technical assistance, is 
helping people in many of the free countries in 
underdeveloped areas of Latin America, Asia, 
Africa, and the Near East to raise their agricul- 
tural and nutritional levels. We have a consider- 
able investment in their welfare. Also, through 
Fao, the U.S. is cooperating with 71 other govern- 
ments to bring about the better exchange of agri- 
cultural technical knowledge and techniques which 
will help governments in all parts of the world to 
improve food and agricultural production to meet 
the needs of the world’s growing population. The 
International Plant Protection Convention is one 
way by which all signatory governments are 
undertaking to work together to reduce the danger 
of the international spread of plant pests and dis- 
eases. Effective action taken by participating gov- 
ernments along the lines recommended by this 
convention should, over a period of time, con- 
tribute materially toward the control of devastat- 
ing plant pests and diseases, thereby permitting 
a continued progress in food and agricultural de- 
velopment. Inasmuch as the convention is now 
in force for 37 countries, we believe that favorable 
action by the United States Government will be 
warmly welcomed by the 37 countries which are 
already parties to the convention, and by the Di- 
rector-General of Fao, who has certain responsi- 
bilities under the convention for its successful 
operation, and by the 11 governments in which 
ratification is currently pending. I, therefore, 
hope that, both as a means of promoting our 
friendly relationships with countries members of 
Fao and also because approval of the convention 
is deemed to be in the national interest, you will 
recommend favorable action. 
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I should now like to ask the representative of 
the Department of Agriculture to discuss with 
you the details of the International Plant Pro- 
tection Convention, particularly as they apply to 
the responsibilities of the Secretary of Agriculture 
under existing legislation and to the interests of 
United States agriculture generally. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, 1st Session 


The Objectives of United States Economic Assistance 
Programs. A study prepared at the request of the Sen- 
ate Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram by the Center for International Studies, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (pursuant to S. Res. 
285, 84th Cong.). No. 1, January 1957. 73 pp. [Com- 
mittee print.] 

Control and Reduction of Armaments. Hearings before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations pursuant to S. Res. 93, S. Res. 185, and S. Res. 
286. Part 12, January 16-17, 1957, Washington, D.C. 
147 pp. 

Economic Report of the President. January 23, 1957. 
200 pp. 

First Annual Report on the Operation of the Trade Agree- 
ments Program. H. Doc. 93, February 11, 1957. 248 pp. 

Economie Aid and Technical Assistance in Africa. Re- 
port of Senator Theodore Francis Green on a study mis- 
sion pursuant to S. Res. 162, 84th Congress. February 
21, 1957. 34 pp. [Committee print.] 

Twelfth Report of United States Advisory Commission on 
Information. H. Doc. 98, February 22, 1957. 19 pp. 
Improvement of Procedures for the Development of 
Foreign Air Commerce. Report to accompany S. 1423. 

S. Rept. 119, February 27, 1957. 18 pp. 

Greece, Turkey, and Iran. Report on United States 
foreign assistance programs prepared at the request of 
the Senate Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid 
Program by Former Ambassador Norman Armour (pur- 
suant to S. Res. 285, 84th Cong. and S. Res. 35, 85th 
Cong.). Survey No. 1, February 1957. 53 pp. [Com- 
mittee print.] 

Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq. Report on United States 
foreign assistance programs prepared at the request of 
the Senate Special Committee To Study the Foreign 
Aid Program by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor, 
Foreign Affairs (pursuant to S. Res. 285, 84th Cong. and 
S. Res. 35, 85th Cong.). Survey No. 2, February 1957. 
28 pp. [Committee print.] 

Personnel for the Mutual Security Program. A study 
prepared at the request of the Senate Special Committee 
To Study the Foreign Aid Program by Louis J. Kroeger 
and Associates. No. 2, February 1957. 68 pp. [Com- 
mittee print.] 

American Private Enterprise, Foreign Economic Develop- 
ment, and the Aid Programs. A study prepared at the 
request of the Senate Special Committee To Study 
the Foreign Aid Program by the American Enterprise 
Association, Inc. (pursuant to S. Res. 285, 84th Cong., 
and S. Res. 35, 85th Cong.). No. 7, February 1957. 
68 pp. [Committee print.] 

Trading With the Enemy Act. Report of the Senate Com- 
Inittee on the Judiciary made by its Subcommittee To 
Examine and Review the Administration of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, pursuant to S. Res. 171, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., as extended by S. Res. 84, 85th Con- 
gress. S. Rept. 120, March 1, 1957. 23 pp. 
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Atoms-for-Peace Agreement With Iran 


On March 6 the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of State (press release 
116) announced that representatives of Iran and 
the United States on March 5 signed a proposed 
agreement for cooperation in research in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. The signing was 
announced in Iran by His Imperial Majesty, the 
Shah, at the opening ceremony of the U.S. atoms- 
for-peace exhibit at Tehran on March 6. 

The agreement was signed by Ali Amini, the 
Iranian Ambassador to the United States, Lewis 
L. Strauss, Chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, and William M. Rountree, Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

Under the proposed agreement, the Govern- 
ment of Iran will receive information as to the 
design, construction, and operation of research 
reactors and their use as research development 
and engineering tools. It is contemplated that 
private American citizens and organizations 
would be authorized to supply to the Government 
of Iran, or to authorized private persons under its 
jurisdiction, appropriate equipment and service. 

The proposed agreement further provides that 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission will lease 
to the Government of Iran for use in research 
reactors up to 6 kilograms (13.2 pounds) of con- 
tained U-235 in uranium enriched up to a maxi- 
mum of 20 percent U-235. Iran assumes respon- 
sibility for using and safeguarding the fissionable 
material in accordance with the terms of the pro- 
posed agreement. The agreement provides for 
the exchange of unclassified information in the 
research reactor field, related health and safety 
problems, and the use of radioactive isotopes in 
physical and biological research, medical therapy, 
agriculture, and industry. 

Looking to the future, the agreement expresses 
the hope and expectation of the parties that this 
initial agreement for cooperation will lead to con- 
sideration of further cooperation at some future 
date in an agreement in the field of nuclear power. 

This proposed cooperative agreement will en- 
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able the Iranians to enhance their own country’s 
training and experience in nuclear science and 
engineering for the development of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy within the framework of the 
atoms-for-peace program. Students from Iran 
have been among the enrollees from many nations 
attending the reactor technology courses at the In- 
ternational School for Nuclear Science and Engi- 
neering operated for the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission by the Argonne National Laboratory 
in cooperation with Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and North Carolina State College. 

Under the provisions of the U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, certain procedural steps must 
be taken by the executive and legislative branches 
of the U.S. Government before the agreement 
may enter into force. The agreement must also 
be ratified by the Iranian Parliament. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Postal Services 

Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 
2800. 
Ratification deposited: Ethiopia, February 22, 1957. 


United Nations 


Charter of the United Nations and Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. Signed at San Francisco 
June 26, 1945. Entered into force October 24, 1945. 
59 Stat. 1031. 

Admission to membership: Ghana, March 8, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


Chile 

Agreement for the establishment and operation of rawin- 
sonde observation stations at Antofagasta, Quintero, 
and Puerto Montt, Chile. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Santiago March 1, 1957. Enters into force 
on date of signature of an arrangement embodying the 
technical details. 


iceland 

Agreement for a program of educational exchanges author- 
ized by the Fulbright Act (60 Stat. 754). Signed at 
Reykjavik February 23, 1957. Entered into force Feb- 
ruary 23, 1957. 

Ireland 

Agreement for an educational exchange program. Signed 
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at Dublin March 16, 1957. Enters into force on date 
of receipt of notification by Ireland that implementing 
procedures have been completed. 


Japan 


Protocol supplementing the convention for avoidance of 
double taxation and prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to taxes on income of April 16, 1954 (TIAg 
3176). Signed at Tokyo March 23, 1957. Enters into 
force on date of exchange of written notifications of 
ratification or approval. 


Netherlands 


Agreement extending the agreement relating to American 
war graves in the Netherlands of April 11, 1947 (TIAg 
1777). Effected by exchange of notes at The Hague 
January 14 and August 29, 1955, and March 9, 1956, 
Entry into force: March 18, 1957. 


Thailand 


Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern. 
ing civil uses of atomic energy of March 13, 1956 (TIA§ 
3522). Signed at Washington March 27, 1957. Enters 
into force on date on which each Government receives 
from the other written notification that it has complied 
with statutory and constitutional requirements. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement amending agreement for sale of tobacco to the 
United Kingdom and the construction of military hous. 
ing and community facilities for use of the United 
States Air Force of June 5, 1956 (TIAS 3588). Effected 
by exchange of notes at London March 13, 1957. En. 
tered into force March 18, 1957. 


Yugoslavia 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of November 3, 1956 (TIAS 3688). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Washington March 22, 1957, En- 
tered into force March 22, 1957. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Confirmations 


The Senate on March 22 (legislative day of March 21) 
confirmed Andrew H. Berding to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. (For biographic details, see press release 
101 dated March 1.) 

The Senate on March 28 confirmed Philip W. Bonsal 
to be Ambassador to Bolivia. (For biographic details, 
see press release 159 dated March 18.) 

The Senate on March 28 confirmed John Clifford Folger 
to be Ambassador to Belgium. (For biographic details, 
see press release 146 dated March 14.) 

The Senate on March 28 confirmed Philip Young to be 
Ambassador to the Netherlands. (For biographic de 
tails, see press release 162 dated March 19.) 
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